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New Eneano R. R. Co. 


The Air Line 


Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destina- 
tion 9.00 p. m.—Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 

The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


In Boston : 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


In New York: 353 Broadway, 
Grand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “‘NEW ENG- 
LAND" and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr 
W .R, BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
STREET, FOR THE 
A. M. .ACCOMMDATION for 
Troy and Albany. 

9 A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 
. CARS for Troy and Saratoga. 


A.M. Sundays only for Troy 
9.00 and AjJbany stopping at all sta- 


tions. 
ll 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION 
° for Troy and Albany and Sara- 
toga. 


8 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
° Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
7.00 to Chicago. ye 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


0 A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 
. lows Falls. Parlor Car to Bur- 
lington. 
11.0 Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal. 
3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
° Rutland, Vt. Parlor car, Boston 
to Bellows Falls. 
P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
cation. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt.. 
July 1, 1895. Boston, Mass. 
. 2 
You will ride 
Of course you will ride, All the 
world will—fashion, pleasure, 
business — men, 
women, children. 
It takes a while 


A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
7.0 Sleeping Car to Montreal. 
a Bicycle 
sometimes for the 














COLUMBIA 


bicycle if you desire the best the 
world ces; a Hartford, the 


next best, if anything short of a 
Columbia will content you. 
Columbias, $100; Hartfords, 
$80 $60; for boys and girls, $50. 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
New York, Ch 
Boston, ork, Chicago, 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGassiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 9. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,g Park Street. Next regular meeting, at 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, October 9. Autumn Excursion, to Lake Minnewaska, 
October 3-12. * 

Bostonian Society. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, October 8. 

Boston Society or Natura History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 
5 free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free lectures explanatory of the collections 
are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at to A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

Boston ScrentTiric Society. 419 Washington Street. Next regular meeting, Tues- 
day, October 8. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Room, 100 periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HoRTICULTURAL SocreTy. Horticultural Hall. Tremont Street 
Annual exhibition of fruits and vegetables, Wednesday and Thursday, October 2 and 3. 

MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLuB. Chapel of the First Baptist Society, Malden Annual 
meeting, Wednesday, October 2. 

Musgum oF FINE Arts. Copley Square. 
ee trom I an to beginning of. roth century; 
century; Etchings by Rembrandt. 

New ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL Socigry. 
regular meeting, Wednesday, October 2. 

Society or Arts. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next regular meeting, Thursday, 
Oct. 10. 


53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.39 P.M.; Saturdays 


Exhibitions: Print Department — Line 
Mezzotints, from 17th toend of 18th. 


No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 





we SEPERATE eRe 


BIG P ROF ITS Small Investments. 


Returning prosperity will make many rich, but nowhere can they make so much within 
a short time as by successful Speculation in Grain, Provisions and Stock. 


$10 0 FOR EACH DOLLAR INVESTED can be made by our 
© oe Svstematic Plan of Speculation 


originated by us. All successful speculators operate on a regular system. 

It is a well-known fact that there are thousands of men in all parts of the United 
States, who by systematic trading through Chicago brokers, make large amounts every 
year, ranging from a few chonsbind dollars for the man who invests a hundred or two hun- 
dred dollars up to $50,000 to $100,000 or more by those who invest a few thousand. 

It is also a fact that those who make the largest profits from comparatively small in- 
vestments on this plan are persons who live away from Chicago and invest through brokers 
who thoroughly understand systematic trading. 

Our plan does not risk the whole amount invested on any trade, but covers both sides, 
so that whether the market rises or falls it brings a steady profit that piles up enormously in 
a short time, 

WRITE FOR CONVINCING PROOFS, also our Manual on successful speculation 
and our Daily Market Report, full of money-making pointers. ALL FREE. Our Man- 
ual explains margin trading fully. Highest references in regard to our standing and success. 

For further information address 


THOMAS & Cco., Bankers and Brokers, 


241-242 Rialto Building, CHICAGO, ILL 


“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Canvassers wanted to 
sell the Improved Hall 
- Typewriter. 

a Writes all languages 
Price $30. Send for 
Seaegues and terms. 
my A dress 

= N. Typewriter Co. 
i : 196 Summer St Boston 


LLOYD 


Prescriptions QPPOSITE OLD SOUTH 





Suffolk Bureau 
oF Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs Glaims of eve 
tion in all parts the United States and Cana 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Real 
Esiate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and all Le- 

Papers, and prosecutes and defe suits. 


Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desiring her 
work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilton pas in-, 
vites strangers to test her work for the and feet 
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UNITARIAN = Eycypgy 
WASHINGTON, , 


Pe party will lea n rig 
» returning Fr Miday Ovtes 
Vendome on Pen: ‘ ber 2 ing i 
Drive of three | . 
the city and to Arlingt., 
Trip to Mt. Verno; 
Guide at service ~ A 
J. Howarp Nason t all times 
has been very succes Danis this 
Excursions, and is maging We 
party. s 
Price of tickets $30 
For full informat 


NASON & DURGIN 228 Washines 
gton 


We refer by , 
BATCHELLOR, Chaz, 


) Heights Paty 


RAYMOND « 
WHITCONB's 
TOURS, 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES Nemes 
A UES 
A party will leave | 
for an Autumn T 


Southern ° ‘along 


y the way of Chicago, k 
e The tickets c 

ways and give the hold ‘ 

Coast. They may be u ngon Any Ba. 
lar Train until July, 1806, or weh om 
personal escort, with a Ch ¢ of Three haem 

’ . : nree 
Routes. Diferes 
September Tours : White and Adme 

Mountains. — 


Tour to Gettysburg, Luray. Natural Rria 
Richmond, Old Point ( t and Wale 
Sept. 19 ; to Gettysburg and Wash ngton, Sept o,_ 

Anoual Winter Tours to Californis 
gant Trains of Palace \« Sleeping 
Cars, Nov. 19, Dec. 10, J a ax, | 
13, etc. 

Tours to Mexico in January and } 

Independent Railroad Tickets via the Bees 
& Albany and Other Pr ncipal Lines: ge 
Steamship Tickets to al! points 

Send for des ript 
trip desired 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
296 Washington Street, opposite Schoo! Stren 
Bost 


Deer Park » 
* Oaklani. 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 18%. 


Rates $60, $75 and $90 a montt, 
according to location. Furnishes 
cottages, with facilities for house 
keeping, if desired, $450 to sho 
per season, Address 

GEORGE D. DerSHIELDs 

MANAGER, 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLANI 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Bote 
will furnish good help, either transien'’ 


permanent to employers, and mkt 8 
if Their applicants rp 
charge for services. Their app! som 


resent all nations and inudstries, 20 
ers, mezhanics, laborers of all kinds, pa 
operators, domestic help, male and femat 
Correspondence solicited 


HENRY PETERSON, Agest 


Charity Building, Chardon St., Bos 


~~. 
Commonwealth 


Is for sale on every ne 
stand in Boston and viel 
ity, at 5 cents a Copy: ' 
you don’t see it, ask for tt 


It’s There 
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an explic it order is 
unce, and until all 


$2.50 | r year in advance 


EDITORIAL MAN AGESIENT. 


Powarp FE. HAL Freperick E. GooprRich 
TO CONTRIBL TORS. Rejected MSS will be 
e ‘ ctamps are inclosed for return postage 
N amd a should accompany all com 
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t ass matter. | 


Putnam is one of 
prominent of Ameri 
leaders in scientific thought. A 

he was one of the 
Salem so 
ntre, and since that time 


og F. W. 


tle coterie which made 


his energies between 

Peabody Museum at Cambridge, 

foremost institution of its class 

the world, and the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, of which he has been for 

ny yearsthe Permanent Secretary, 
In later years his researches have 
been in the line of American Arche- 
logy, and the great collection which 
he has assembled, the enormous 
amount of research both in the field 
and in the laboratory, have raised 
forhim a monument which will en- 


ire for ages. One of the leaders 
chronologically as well as in the 
ther sense he has spent the best 
years of his life in placing this 


science upon a liberal and perma- 
basis in this country. His 


Mound Builders, an 


ent 


stract of which is published in 
ther place in this issue, 
was presented before the meeting 
' the American Association at 


Springfield 





Nansen’s vessel 


HE report that 
I sighted off the east 


has 


een 


ast of Greenland, suggests many 
conjectures. Perhaps Nansen has 
I und the 


iorth pole, perhaps he 


Nae no ) rh 4 
sS not. Perhaps the vessel is really 
¢ Fram, pe 


. am, perhaps she is not. Per- 
aps the renart ic it j 
rd © Teport is true, perhaps it is 

ials ure) ; 7 
se. Excursion parties for the 


v eedn't lay in their 
“randerry sauce and 


in of 


stock of 
pemmican till 


MClai statement shall arrive. 

\ " th ° ° 
“te the most interesting of 
Judge Chamberlain’s auto- 


éTaphs in the 
A : 

“Tawing whi 
and showed 


Preston, after 
tj 


Public Library is the 
ch Paul Revere made, 
at the trial of Capt. 
“ree ee Boston Massacre. 
wary _ nae the part of King 
Raelish tn . tate Steeet, where the 
ae 4 bops stood when they fired 
the lee ac, Revere even drew 
nm oe the soles of the feet of 
€dline of soidiers as they 
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stood at the corner of Devonshire 
Street. Cannot some committee on 
sidewalks — or perhaps the Sons of 
the Revolution set in the 


walks 


side 
bronze foot prints, if 
one may call them so, which shall 
mark to each passer-by, the spot 


some 


where the last soldier stood in Bos 
ton, in the last vain effort to main 
tain Hanoverian preroyative 


HE triennial Mechanics Fair will 
open on the 2d of October in 
the large hall of the Mechanics As 
sociation in Huntington Avenue. 
At this moment that avenue is dis 
gracefully blocked, so that travel is 
badly checked. For this somebody 
is responsible. If, on the first 
Wednesday of October the avenue 
is not in decent order, that some 
body may be sure that after next 
January he will never hold office in 
Boston. Mechanics are people with 
long memories. 


called an 
manage- 


TS a pity— it may be 
absurdity —that the 
ment of the Cotton States Exposi 
tion at Atlanta should permit the 
introduction of bull-fighting among 
the attractions of that exhibition. 
The Exposition itself is a really fine 
thing, well arranged, with a liberal 
expenditure of money and, what is 
better, with great skill; and it was 
opened on Wednesday with what the 
newspapers call imposing ceremonies. 
Miss Edith Giles’s, article, which we 
publish this week, tells of the char- 
acter and purposes of the exhibition, 
and the educational features, which 
have a special interest, will be set 
torth in letters from our correspond- 
ent, Miss F. G. French. Itisa 
notable affair in its more serious 
and important aspects, and the in 
congruity of attaching such a spec- 
tacle as a Spanish bull fight—a spirit 
which is entirely alien to American 
ideas —is a great mistake. 


& Bi» years ago, at the instance of 

the railroads — it may even be 
said at the compulsion of the rail- 
roads—the system of so-called ‘stan- 
dard time’ was established in this 
country. Now, for the convenience 
of the same great enterprises of 
transportation and of the public 
which makes use of them, a further 
change is suggested, whereby the 
division of the day shall not be by 
noon and midnight, but by six o’clock 
eveningand morning. Such a change 
as this does not involve such practi- 
cal consequences as those which fol- 
lowed the establishment of ‘standard 
time.’ The latter required all the 
clocks on one side of sectional divi- 
sions of the continent to be set for- 
ward and on the other to be set 
back; but to start the day at six 
o’clock instead of twelve o’clock 
would cause no disturbance except 
inname. When we had become 
used to it, we might even prefer the 
division of the twenty-four hours 


into day and night, instead of fore 
noon and afternoon, night and morn 
ing, as now. ‘Those of us who are 
not early risers have never become 
half reconciled to the change effected 
by ‘standard time’ which here in 
Boston robbed us of fifteen minutes 
of twilight by the clock and added 
it to the other end of the day when 
we had no use for it. 


HE immediate effect upon us of 
the Cuban Insurrection will be 
felt in the increase of cost of the 
coming outputof Cuban sugar. How 
much of this commodity will come 
to market no one can predict. Even 
now the crop has been much dam- 
aged by the insurrection. In certain 
quarters it has been destroyed. The 
hope of Cuba is in the Southern 
Plantations, somewhat removed from 
the scene of war, where the crops 
have as yet, been allowed to stand. 
‘The proprietors, many of w hom are 
Bostonians, are sadly put to it to be 
circumspect; not to appear favor- 
able to the Spaniards, lest the In 
surgents lay waste their lands, nor 
to seem hostile to the government 
lest their crops be confiscated. It 
is said that most proprietors have 
paid both sides for protection, and 
that they are likely to be called 
upon for further contributions — 
especially as the officials, upon the 
Spanish side are not scrupulous. 
For their own sake as well as for 
ours the Cubans should spare the 
crops. Destruction of their cane 
would be disastrous for Cuba, as 
well as disagreeable for us. 





KADERS of this journal, to which 
Prof, Charles Valentine Riley 
has been an occasional contributor 
for a number of years, will learn 
with regret of the sudden death of 
this distinguished —entomoligist, 
which occurred at Washington last 
week. Professor Riley was thrown 
from his bicycle while riding on the 
streets of that city, receiving injuries 
which proved fatal in a few hours. 
Perhaps the most vivid remembrance 
which our readers have of Professor 
Riley is in connection with the con- 
troversy on the question of the 
methods of exterminating the gypsy 
moth, which arose during his deliv- 
ery of a series of lectures on entom- 
ology in this city. But Professor 
Riley, while an actlve and vigorous 
controversalist, tenacious of his own 
opinion on scientific questious, is to 
be credited with a vast amount of 
valuable work in the field in which 
he was a specialist. As the head of 
the entomological division of the 
Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington, he may be said to have 
created the efficiency of that bureau; 
while, as a single instance of the 
wide recognition of his work, may be 
cited the bestowal by the French 
Republic of a gold medal for the ser- 
vices rendered grape culture by his 
studies of the phylloxero. 


Subscription price, $2.50 Per Year 
Single Copies, 5 Cents 


A PERMANENT TRIBUNAL.” 
ES: wars are shorter and shorter, 
and they are fewer and fewer. 
More than a hundred questions be 
tween nations have been settled by 
peaceful arbitration, in the last 
eighty years which, before this 
century, would have been settled by 

‘the dread arbitrament of war.’ 

Yet in eighty 
commerce, emigration, invention 
and discovery have been increasing 
ten-fold the number of difficult 
subjects out of which wars can be 
made, 

Nations have now come to just 
that position into which two neigh- 
boring farmers come when _ they 
agree to ‘leave out to men,’ 
some point which they cannot them 


these years, 


selves agree upon. Whose bull 
gored whose ox?’ Whose bees 
spoiled whose peaches? Whose 


hens trespassed in whose gardens? 
Whether the line in the cedar 
swamp follows Asaph’s divide o1 
Mink Brook? A thousand questions 
like these grow up among neighbors, 
and these neighbors are wise if they 
‘leave them out to men.’ Then A 
names B for his referee, Z names Y 
for his. B and Y meet and choose 
M or N, who perhaps never heard 
of A orof Zto sit with them, and 
then the three decide the question, 
and decide it fairly. 

In much this way the United 
States and England decided the 
question of the Alabama claims. In 


some such way the Madagascar 
question between us and France 


may be decided. 

But this simple reference to a 
simple court, made for the occasion 
does not answer for the more com- 
plicated, and more frequent occa- 
sions. Even half civilized people 
learn to refer such questions to a 
Cadi—or judge—or perhaps a 
prince, sitting in a Porch or Court- 
yard. 

So in civilized countries permanent 
Courts come into being. A and B, 
in mercantile life cannot agree 
about the interpretation of a con- 
tract, or of the delivery of certajn 
goods. But fora decision, they do 
not ‘leave it to men’ whom they 
choose for the purpose. They leave 
it to a permanent Court, which the 
State or Nation has created for just 
such purposes. Very likely neither 
A or B never saw the judges or heard 
of them, very likely the judges never 
saw or heard of A or B. All the 
better! The Court decides the 
question, and the whole power of 
State or Nation sustains the Court 
and its decision. 

The thirteen oldest United States, 
acting as thirteen neighbors did 
exactly this thing in 1789, who thus 
made the Constitution No one 
thing was so important in that great 
decision which made ‘One out of 
Many,’asthiscreation ofa Permanent 
Court, which should hear questions 
between states, answer and decide. 
This creation of a Permanent 


*Copyrighted by Epwarpb E. HALE, 



























































































































































































































































Tribunal made the United States to 
be the greatest Peace Society in 
History. For those states it was 
no longer necessary to create a 
temporary Arbitration Board, every 
time a question arose between two 
states as to property, jurisdiction or 


bondage. For, just asmenin business 
go tothe established Courts—The 
Permanent Tribunal—so do _ the 


States, which are thus United go to 


that Permanent Tribunal called 
the ‘Supreme Court.’ 
it would be fair to say, that, in 


view of all the results of this arrange 
ment, the creation of The Supreme 
Court of these neighboring States is 
the greatest event in American 
History possibly in the modern 
History of the World. 

By this Tribunal many questions 
of boundary have been decided. ‘The 
line Rhode Island 
and that 
Iowa and Missouri were so decided. 
And many questions, which 
on another continent, or in another 
country 
nursed into 


and 
between 


between 
Massachusetts, 


other 


could easily have been 


wars have been settled 
by this Permanent Tribunal, so that 
they are now forgotten. 

The time has come, to extend ths 
same system, so that a Permanent 
Tribunal shall decide questions 
arrising between all the States of 
Europe and America. 

China and Japan could join the 
nations if they chose. 

the Arbitration 
has succeeded, 


The success of 
system, where it 
its difficulties, also, which are many 
and point alike to the 
need of a Permanent Tribunal. 

All that is needed for such a plan 
is the man. He will be the Ameri 
can Statesman, who shall be ap 
pointed by the Government of the 
United States, to carry it through. 

For this country take the 
initiative. We have no_ hidden 
thoughts, which would prejudice our 
advocacy of the plan and we can 
urge the success of the Supreme 
Court of America. 

We could suggest to each of the 
other great Powers to name 
Arbiter or Judge, and to apppoint 
him to a permanent seat this 
Great Tribunal. It would be the 
highest honor possible for any 
jurist. He should resign all other 
public duties. And the honors and 
emoluments of his office, permanently 
provided for, would indicate its dig- 
nity as the highest civic offlce pos- 
sible. 

Here would be judge sin a 
Tribunal, which might consist of 
twelve. ‘The other powers, European 
and American, might each name a 
judge in turn — who should sit, say 
five years —and then give place to 
another. ‘The civilized World would 
be thus represented in the Great 
Tribunal, which would consist of 
twelve judges. 


obvious 


must 


one 


on 


six 


The expenses of the Court—the 
salaries of its various officers, places 
of speaking its publications, and 
other necessary apparatus, so to 
speak, would be met from a common 
fund provided by the Six Powers. 

Then the Court would exist. This 
alone would be a great point. It 
would exist. It would meet, in one 
capital or another. If it had no 
other occupation, it would agree on 
certain decisions of questions now 
open in Law between nations. 

But soon some question would 
arise. Who may dry fish on the 
shores of Newfoundland? Which is 
the true river Altrato, that on Bob- 
adil’s Map or that on Crocodile’s 
chart? Had the Surgeon of the 
Empire a right to haul down the 
flag of the Independencia, or shall that 
flag fly? Shall all the female seals 
in the North Pacific be killed when 


they are feeding their 
only half of them? 

The High Tribunal would have 
power to take testimony, which no 
Court of Arbitration has. ‘The case 
would be heard on its merits. It 
would be decided on the testimony. 
And there is not a nation in the 
world which would dare protest 
against the decision, 

Epwarp E, HALE. 


young — or 


THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION, 


“T HE World’s Event for1895 isthe 
name given by Mr. Clark How- 
ell to the Cotton dtates’ and Inter- 
national Exposition opened in At 
lanta, Ga., on Wednesday last. This 
Exposition does not aim, either in 
extent or magnificence, to compete 
with the World’s Fair at 
its greatness is according to its suc 
cess as an enterprise, As the White 
City stood for America, the Atlanta 
Exposition will stand for the ‘New 
South,’— a typi al presentation of 


Chic ago. 


the resources, progress, and poss} 
bilities of a section towards which a 
parts ular interest Is just now ex 


tended from all parts of this country 
and from others. 

‘The exhibit of the Southern States 
at Chicago was comparatively unsat- 
isfactory; yet, had it much 
more complete, it could not have 
approached as true a representation 
of the South as will be represented 
by this Exposition held in the very 
heart of that territory. In the dis- 
play which the South will make of 
its resources, it will point both to 
what the past has done and to what 
the future has to do. l'ypical as 
will be the Exposition, of the present 
status of the South, it will be 
less typical of the progress made by 
that part of our Union the 
war. ‘The progress shown will be 
one of the most important features 
of the Exposition, one most effectual 
in the establishment of com- 
mercial relations which the great 
object of the Fair as an enterprise 
is to promote, based upon .the pro- 
spective development of the South. 

That this is not less a matter of 
national interest than of local inter- 
est, Mr. Howell’s statistics show in 
figures that are amazing. They show, 
moreover, that these figures are es- 
pecially encouraging when the extent 
of the field and the magnitude of 
the opportunity are considered. The 
extent of the field includes European 
and Oriental commercial centres, 
together with the large and import- 
ant territory of Latin America. The 
magnitude of the opportunity con- 
cerns the last in particular. To 
show that the South appreciates and 
is prepared to take advantage of 
this opportunity is the great leading 
motive of the Exposition. In _ this, 
indeed, and also in its social and 
educational departments, there is 
little doubt that the Cotton States’ 
Exposition will present a standard 
of accomplishment that will bear 
not unfavorable comparison with 
those of the progressive North and 
the energetic West. The industrial 
movement will be especially empha- 
sized in the operative exhibits. Ac- 
tual demonstration is to be made 
one of the prominent features of 
various industrial exhibits. Among 
these will be the working of metals. 
In this line the South has devoted 
especial effort to cultivate a techni- 
cal knowledge of the best ways and 
means of modern improvement by 


been 


not 


since 


those 


which it can illustrate its mineral 
resources. For instance, North 
Carolina’s exhibit will include a 


chlorination plant for the purpose of 
demonstrating a new process of ex- 
tracting gold from the clayey soil 
in which it is found in Georgia. 
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The industrial future of the South 
is, however, most closely allied to 
its agriculture. A recent editorial 
in an Atlanta Journal said: “To 
sustain agriculture in the South is 
to sustain all things Southern, and 
many thiags national.” This is obvi- 
ous from the extent to which the 
commerce of the Southern states 
depends upon their cotton production. 
In order to make its commercial 
venture successful, the South must 
manufacture as well as _ produce 
its cotton. [!t is adapted to 
this, and the preparation made 
already to establish mills in Georgia 
and other Southern states for spin- 
ning cotton proves that a prodigious 
industrial movement 
foot. 

The greatest gain to be 


do 


is already on 


derived 
from increased commercialenterprise 
the 
sale of manufactured goods above 
that from the material as at 
present. Thespread of cotton man 
ufacture will also be an important 


is the increased revenue from 


raw 


factor in bringing to pass the reci- 
procity of trade which the new com 
mercial enterprise of the South 
endeavor t« 


will 
promote, Therefore it 
appears that, however sectional in 
terest may be concerned, to extend 
the manufacture of cotton in the 
South is to enlarge commercial re 
lations with other sections and sus- 
tain the national interest to a 
marked degree. <A proposition has 
been made to have a ‘Cotton Day’ 
at the Fair for the purpose of show- 
ing the operation and results of cot- 
ton manufacturing. 
Another question of 

the 


a pronounced influence, is 


national in 
terest, which 


will exert 


upon Exposition 


the race question, Che negro race 
is to have a building of its own, for 
an exhibit organized and conducted 
by itsown managers. This is sig- 
nificant. It is more significant from 
the fact that a request for such 
representation was refused at Chicago 
and is now freely granted by the 
South. This exhibit will distinguish 
the race as an integral part of the 
American people. Through this 
exhibit, the negro will stand, for the 
time being at least,in as real and 
definite relation to the nation’s pros- 


perity as that held by any other ex- 


hibiting class or section. He will 
be witness to the truth that ‘not 


South Carolinaalone, not New York 


alone, not Pennsylvania alone, not 


Massachusetts and New England 
alone, founded this great union of 
States, but that each and all, and 


particularly every race element in 
them performed its share.” A _ dis- 
tinctly educational interest will at- 
tend this exhibit. What Tuskegee 
has done, what Hampton has done 
— more than all else, what the negro 
himself has done and is doing for 
the elevation of his race—will ap- 
pear inthe industrial, the mechanical, 
and the scholastic features of his 
exhibit. All of these features will 
be representative, not of the indi- 
vidual, but of the race. 

Thus the exhibit will win for the 
negro a just appreciation, such an 
appreciation that those who have 
given their lives to educational work 
among the negroes will be assured 
at last that their labors have not 
been in vain. It is said that the 
negroes themselves consider this the 
opportunity of their lives. It is more 
than that; it is the opportunity of 
their history. It will mean less to 
the present generation, the promo- 
ters and organizers of the exhibit, 
than to their children and to their 
childrens’s children. It will awaken 
a new interest in their education 
among the white people who have 
at heart the uplifting of the nation 
to educational ideals. It will reveal 
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to him the dignity, | 
for the future that lic ;, Nope 
cation and elevati: ; 
a people. It will ir e his 
arouse his zeal, an esas 
his mechanical ae 
ability. 
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marks the beginnir 
The business move; 
will carry with it n 
ern spirit. It will 
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though invisible 
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- Cincinnati tablet, found 
Cincinnati in 1841, 
there has been so much 
ind so many different 
its meaning. Second, 
- which were found in the 
mounds surrounded 
rk. known asthe Turner 
was most thoroughly 
no ten vears of con- 
- Professor Putnam 
ind several assistants 
dy Museum of Cam 
re these objects afte now 
lhird, the remarkable 
mens from the earthwork 
described by Squier and 
Clark work, but later 
the present owner, as 
rroup. ‘These objects 
xy Mr. W. K. Moore 
ng as Professor Put- 
ntin obtaining material 
n the Department of 
the World’s Fair, of 
Department Professor Putnam 
his collection is now 
the Field Columbian 

‘| Chicago 
ecimen to which atten 
{ was that of a portion 
mut whit h had been 
ind rubbed to a high polish, 
suunded surface intricate 
es had been incised. At first 
vas dificult to recognize in the 
medley of lines any intelli- 
n, but after studying the 
while they resolve them- 
to human and animal faces 
with OV ils, circles and 


designs. A prolonged 
irving shows that the 
ip of elaborate masks 
ned headdresses. The 
f these several faces 
resses, represented in the 
figure, is made easier 
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f thin sheets of copper 
hammering nuggets of 
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Another copper 
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same mound a skeleton was 

1 about which were many orna- 
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skull was a copper headdress made 
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ind from this branched a 

lers made of wood and 

th thin copper. Still 
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fact that a comparison of 
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igure carved upon the human leg- 
one showed that two of the figures 
ils combination represented two 
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such headdresses,— one 
| idding antlers, the other 
vith the full formed antlers. He 
howed that these were not all 


he faces shown in this singular 
mDdination of lines. There was 
so an animal head with a broad 


ed eyes and drooping 
= while in the center of the 
is to be seen the beak of 
te Spoonbill — a bird often 
in similar incised carv- 
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ferent designs, upon human arm 
bone, obtained with thousands of 
other objects from the altar of the 
great mound of the ‘Turner group. 
On this carving there are several con 
ventional animal heads interwoven 
and combined in a curious manner; 
and over each‘head are represented 
the symbolic designs, circles and 
ovals common to nearly all the carv 
ings.. Here the lines were cut with 
such skilland ingenuity that parts 
of one head form portions of another 
above and below; and on reversing 
this combination figure still othe 
heads are, discernible. The many 
combinations here shown, he said, 
could only have been made by care 
fully preparing the distinct figures 
and combining them inthe way here 
shown, which must have required a 
vast amount of ingenuity as well as 
mechanical execution. — 

Another of those interesting carv 
ings was from the Hopewell mound, 
and was also upon the highly 
polished surface of a portion of a 
human femut In this the principal 
designs are the conventionalized 
serpent and the bear totem repre 
sented by ihe five while 
other designs are the same in out 
line as some of the great earth and 
stone works in the Ohio valley 
particularly the outline of the so- 
called ‘Stone Fort’ in Ross County, 
and the so-called ‘ Entrance’ to the 
earthwork in Butler County, figured 
by Squier and Davis. 

Many other carvings were shown 
and described in detail. 


claws: 


Among 
them were the conventionalized 
representations of birds and portions 
of mammals showing great artistic 
feeling and wonderful mechanical 
The most remarkable of 
these was found on an altar in the 
Turner mound—a minute carving 
upon a small piece of flat bone, 
representing a bird in a_ strange 
conventionalized form; also two 


execution. 


duplicate carvings circular portions 
of the parietal bones of a human 
skull. ‘These are wonderful works 
and show probable symbols of the 
gods of day and night. © 

Professor Putnam dwelt particu- 
larly upon the figures carved on the 
stone known as the Cincinnati 
Tablet, and he showed how the 
strange figures there delineated were 
both conventionalized and symbolic; 
the serpent head being one of the 
symbolic designs of the tablet. This 
tablet, he said, has been described by 
several writers during the last half 
century, and has often been con 
sidered as a_ fraudulent 
work; but of its authenticity there 
can now be no doubt, as the figures 
upon it are partially understood and 
several of them are of the conven- 
tional serpent form, identical in 
form with those found in other 
mounds of Ohio, and also agree 
essentially with the representation 
of the serpent head in the sculptures 
of Central America; while the 
singular duplication of the parts 
recalls a similar method in the 
carvings and paintings of the Haidas 
of the northwest coast of America. 
He considers that the combination 
of the human and serpent forms in 
this tablet makes it a most interest- 
ing study in this new light. 

In connection with a study of 
this tablet attention was drawn toa 
very interesting object of copper 
found in the Hopewell mound. 
Many comparisons were made be- 
tween these two objects, which, 
unlike as they seemed at first glance, 
were shown to have identical lines 
evidently representing the same 
symbolic figures. Another object 
shown was a serpent cut from a 
piece of mica upon which were 
incised lines representing the same 


piece of * 


symbols found on the carvings on 
bone. ‘This was from the ‘lurner 
mound. In connection with this 
representation of the plumed ser- 
pent, the authors of the paper 
make many comparisons, showing 
the modification of the serpent in 
ancient art, from Ohio through the 
pueblo regions to Mexico and Central 
America. ‘The peculiar representa- 
tion of the eye of the serpent is also 
dwelt upon, this eye becoming 
symbolic of the serpent _ itself. 
Several objects from the mounds 
are simply these symbolic serpent 
eyes, and attention is called to the 
persistence of this symbol from 
Ohio to Central America. 

he next group of symbolic carv- 
ings described was that of the circle 
divided by the four arms, represent 
ing the horizon and the four quarters 
of the earth. Attention was called 
to the wide spread of this symbol 
over North America; common to 
the carvings of the mounds, it ex- 
tends westward to Mexico. 


A SERMON PREACHED AT THE CHURCH 
OF THE UNITY BY MINOT J, SAVAGE. 


= is obvious that work does not 

consist in the amount of effort 
that may be involved, the amount of 
muscular or nervous energy that 
may be expended in the accomplish- 
ment of any particular thing. We 
are familiar with the fact by looking 
at our boys, even if we have for- 
gotten our own boyhood, that very 
frequently much more exertion is 
made by those engaged in play than 
would becalled for in the accomplish 
ment of a largeamount oflabor. It 
is not then the expenditure of energy 
that constitutes labor, or work. | 
take it that we shall find the real 
distinction between work and play 
here. When people are working, 
they are doing something which 
they would not choose to do for its 
own sake. ‘They are engaging in 
activity for the accomplishment of 
some end beyond the expenditure of 
the effort itself. When people are 
playing, they are doing that which 
they like to do for its own sake—for 
the sake of the joy that they find in 
the free use of natural functions or 
in the exercise of some _ special 
faculty or power. The difference, 
then, between play and work is 
chiefly in this fact—that, when we 
work we are doing something for the 
sake of the end beyond the activity 
which we call by that name. 

There is a Hebrew anda Christian 
tradition that work was nota part 
of the original purpose of God in 
creating the world. It was an after- 
thought, or it came inthe way of 
punishment. ‘The story pictures to 
us the Garden of Eden in which 
there was no necessity for labor. 
Fruits grew themselves ; and there 
was abundant provision for all the 
natural needs of men and women. 
Working, earning one’s living by the 
sweat of one’s brow, dealing with 
the natural forces of earth and, as it 
were, wringing from _ reluctant 
nature the supply of our needs- 
this, the story says, was the result 
of human sin; and solabor has been 
looked upon as a curse. I suppose 
that is natural. We do not love to 
work very much, even today ; and, 
if you go back and study the con- 
dition of the early tribes of men, 
you will find that they worked only 
under the spur of necessity—because 
the pangs of hunger are harder to 
bear than the pangs of labor. And 
to the minds of persons so situated 
it would seem that work was an evil, 
and that, if a good God created the 
world, he would have left that out 
of the scheme. It must have been 
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caused by something which he did 
not originally plan or intend. But, 
of course, it is a commonplace of 
our thinking to recognize the fact 
today that work is one of the chiefest 
blessings of the world. 

Our friend, the Rev. W. C. 
Gannett, of Rochester, published a 
good many years ago a sermon 
which has had an enormous circula 
tion in this country and in England, 
the title of which is Blessed be 
Drudgery. Iam not quite sure that 
I should have given just that title to 
the sermon. I do not feel quite 
sure that drudgery, with the mean- 
ing that we ordinarily attach to it, 
is blessed. We may wring a bless- 
ing out of it, and be blessed our 
selves in spite of it; but | think we 
all agree that the ideal condition of 
the world would be onein which there 
was no drudgery. Work, if you please, 
do any amount of it; but work with 
a heart, work with a purpose, work 
with a delight attending it that 
should remove from it all thought of 
drudgery, 

We need only picture to ourselves 
the world as man found it, and then 
try the impossible task of picturing 
it today as it would be in contrast 
with that, to see how blessed a thing 
is labor. Sweep from the seas 
every ship; sweep from the land 
every city, every town, every home ; 
blot out all the books in all the 
libraries; destroy every picture, 
every statute; hush every trace or 
sound of music; blot out all the 
poetry of the world; make the 
earth bare of everything that consti- 
tutes what we mean by civilization 

and you are simply destroying the 
results of work, of human labor. 

And, then, we forget sometimes 
the other side of this picture. When 
we are harnessed to some special 
task that is disagreeable to us, we 
forget not only that labor has 
created what we mean by civiliza 
tion—looked at as something apart 
from ourselves—but that this same 
labor has created humanity, has 
made us what we are as distinguished 
from the animals from whom we 
have sprung, and where we must 
take our point of departure when 
we begin the career of human pro- 
gress. Human speech—the power 
to speak, the power to think, to 
solve problems—our moral and 
spiritual character, what there is in 
us of unselfishness, of tenderness, of 
love, of pity, of mutual care and 
help, all that makes us men and 
women—these are some of the fruits 
of the work of the world. 

Work a curse, then? No: it is 
the divinest gift of God. And yet, 
as I dissented from the idea that 
drudgery is the same thing as labor, 
and therefore cannot share the 
blessedness that attaches to work, 
so I need to recognize, and we all 
need to recognize, the fact that, 
while work carried on rightly and 
reasonably, is not a curse, yet toa 
large part of the world work is 
today a curse. Let me note one or 
two points in connection with this. 

I suppose it is true, still, of the 
larger part of the human race that 
the men and women composing it 
have not been able to rise up into 
what we mean by free human lives. 


Why? ‘They are crowded down 
beneath the human level by the 
burden of unescapable toil. Think 


of the women by the hundred thou- 
sand who are laboring at tasks which 
prevent them from achieving what 
you and I mean when we mean 
womanhood, 1 have a picture in 
my mind of a line of women, like a 
line of pack mules, just outside the 
town of Dieppe, on the coast of 
France, who, with enormous baskets 
strapped on their shoulders, were 
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carrying stones from the beach up on 
to the highlands, to be broken on 
the road. Do you wonder that, as 
you look into the faces of these 
women, you find little of refinement, 
little of tenderness, little of hope, 
little of what makes up a part of our 
picture of the ideal woman ? 

So take the thousands of this 
country who have to labor every 
hour of every day merely to exist. 
lake the thousands of men who, 
like galley slaves fastened to their 
oars, are not able to get free long 
enough to discover whether there 
be a world of thought, a world of 
reading, a world where the free and 
high faculties of mind come into 
play. All over the world are these 
masses of people crushed beneath an 
lake the London 
from 


overload of work. 
cabman compelled to toil 
fifteen to seventeen hours in every 
day merely to live. What is the use 
of preaching to him the gospel of 
Wordsworth and Emerson as to 
‘plain living and high thinking?’ 
The living is plain enough ; but 
where does the high thinking come 
in? What is the use of expecting a 
man like that to study, to read, to 
become intelligent, to master the 
simplest social, political, or industrial 
problems? What can you expect of 
him except that he should turn to 
his mug of beer in any five minutes 
that he is free, and, when he is 
through, that he should sink down 
like a dog in a corner, and fall 
asleep? ‘This kind of work—work 
merely to exist, excessive work, work 
without any hope, any joy—this is 
a curse. 

William Morris, the great 
and socialist of London, preaches it 
as his constant gospel that there will 
be no high or fine art among the 
artisans of the world until they are 
set in such conditions that they can 
learn to love their work, and work 
at it as an artist does, feeling joy in 
it and loving to see it fine and finely 
done. Any other kind of work is a 
curse. 

There is another kind in the 
opposite sphere of society. I think 
the way that perhaps the majority 
of the business men of the civilized 
world do their work is acurse. It 
is worse in their case, because many 
a time it is not a curse that is 
imposed upon them by a necessity 
from which they cannot escape. It 
is a curse which they themselves 
have chosen. Many of them have 
become slaves to their toil in the 
sense that they do not know any- 
thing else, and have no other taste, 
and therefore have no ambition to 
exercise their freedom, I have 
touched upon this point a good 
many times; and, if I live twenty 
years longer, | shall probably touch 
upon it a great many times more. 
The majority of business men seem 
to me toturn their work intoa curse, 
because they do not train themselves 
into a taste for something besides 
their work. | met a man last year 
out in Chicago who told me that he 
had never allowed a day to pass 
since he went into business without 
asserting his right to devote at least 
an hour a day, one hour out of the 
twenty-four, to reading and thinking 
along some lines in which he was 
interested. It isa favorite saying 
of Dr. Hale’s that every man should 
have not only a .rocation, but an 
avocation. He should have that at 
which he labors, to accomplish the 
work of his life in the way of earn- 
ing money to support himself and 
those who belong to him; and he 
should have something that he does 
because he is a man, and that he 
enjoys, that is not work in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 

I have talked with a great many 


artist 
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men, and have asked them why, 
when they had earned what they 
themselves would be obliged to con- 
fess was a competence, and which ail 
their neighbors would say was three 
or six or ten times a competence, 
why they did not retire from busi- 
ness and begin to live as men. The 
reasons they have given me have 
compelled me to think that perhaps 
many of them were right, after all, 
because there would be absolutely 
nothing for them to do that they 
were able to do, that they would be 
interested in. It seems to me that 
most men in business are very much 
like the cab-horse in Pickwick. 
When asked why he was not taken 
out of the cab and unharnessed, his 
keepers said they were afraid he 
could not stand up by _ himself. 
Chere are business men who have 
trained themselves in such a way 
that, if we should take them out of 
their business and unharness them, 
they would not 
alone. 


be able to stand 
Is this too hard a ¢ harge to 


> 


bring Consider it. 


it upon 


Let me urge 
you to take, not as my 
assertion, but as a question which 
you yourself should answer. Is a 
man who is merely making Money, 
who is merely accumulating the 
means for buying clothes, for buying 
a fine house and pictures, who is 
doing nothing to lift human life up 

ishea man? A bird will build 
his nest and sing his song; and we 
are satisfied, because that is all a 
bird can do. But here is a man 
who can do something more than 
merely build his nest. There are 
higher ranges in his nature. He is 
more than an animal to be fed and 
clothed and housed. He has a 
mind: he ¢s a mind, he has a soul, 
which links him with the eternal. 
Is he, then, leading a human life if 
he is merely accumulating the raw 
material out of which to make some 
thing? I have no fault to find with 
the raw material. The more we 
have of it in the world, the better. 
It is needed, and a good deal more 
than we have; but it is needed for 
what? Not for its own sake. It 
is needed as material to be con- 
verted into manhood and woman- 
hood; that is what it is needed for. 
I say, then, that this kind of work 
on the part of those who are rich 
and prosperous isa curse. I have 
men in mind today who sometimes 
start tears of pity in my eyes, as I 
see them getting old and weak and 
tottering and nervous and unhappy, 
though they are getting rich—feeling 
that the relentless years are pushing 
them towards the edge of the shadow 
from which they shrink, because 
they know not what may meet them 
in the shadow. They are miserable 
and growing old, without any of the 
sweet ripening which age should 
bring. Old age ought to be as 
beautiful and as natural as a sunset. 
It ought to be as sweet as the ripen- 
ing of the fruit in the fall. Whena 
man finishes his life and goes down 
into the shadow, watching the sun- 
set without fear because he sees the 
stars rise; he believing that he is 
going out into a larger world under 
the stars—when a man grows old 
like that, in that sweet and beautiful 
and hopeful spirit, I can go down to 
the shore with him and see him 
push off in his boat without any 
more heartache than when I see a 
friend start for the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

I wish now to suggest what ought 
to be the ends of human labor. In 
the first place, the foundation stone, 
the basis of it all, is just this thing 
I have been talking about. Every 
man, whether his father was rich or 
not, every woman, so far as she is 
able, ought to labor for an indepen- 


dent standing room in the world. I 
do not think any person fills his 
proper place in life until he has 
learned to do something to pay his 
way. I do not think any one should 
escape this, though he has inherited 
his millions. No man has created 
millions alone. ‘The larger part of 
these millions he has inherited by 
the labor of others, and he has no 
right to use them selfishly. Every 
man, then, ought first to labor for 
a standing place in the world; and 
he is an honest man only as in some 
way he pays back to the world the 
equivalent of that which he takes 
out of it. That is the first thing. 
Aud, when a man has done that, 
he has just commenced. He is 
just getting ready to be a man. 
Instead of spending your whole life 
at that business, that is only the 
beginning. Then a man 
remember that he is a man, that he 
has intellect and _ brain. I am 
amazed to see how little curiosity 
little 
they care to read even a page of 
God’s wonder-book that 
hand. I remember 
years ago crossing the Atlantic; 
and, as we walked the deck, I en 
gaged in conversation with a young 
man, a successful business man, and 
it gave me quite a shock to see how 
utterly ignorant he was. We were 
led to speak of some of the common- 
place truths of astronomy; and I 
found he knew no more about the 


should 


there is among people, how 


is open on 


every some 


wide heaven spread over our heads, 
and beckoning to him with its 


beautiful finger every night, than he 
knew of the back ofthe moon. How 
many people have curiosity enough 
to study the structure of their own 
bodies, to know how 
they are made ? 
often the victims of rascals and fools 
in the way of medical treatment if 
we had some slight idea as to how 
our bodies are 


marvellously 
We should be less 


constructed. One 
would think that there might be a 


little curiosity about matters like 
these. 
And, then, how stupidly we 


stumble along over the so-called 
commonplace, dusty highways, when 
every particle of sand under our 
feet and every pebble that we kick 
with our boot has more marvellous 
stories to tell than are recorded in 
the Arabian Nights, if we would 
only take the trouble to learn the 
alphabet, so that we could spell out 
a few sentences So a marvellous 
story the flower-world and the tree- 
world could tell. 

Then human history—there is 
nothing so interesting as the growth 
of humanity, a wonder-story from 
beginning toend. Then the achieve- 
ments of man in art, in music, in 
literature. One would suppose that, 
if men could not familiarize them- 
selves with at least a part of this 
marvellous tale, they would feel it a 
hardship ; but, generally, you find 
people utterly indifferent in this 
direction. They have not learned 
even to care. 

When you have trained yourselves 
in this direction to lead an intel- 
lectual life, then there are other 
things to do. I think no man ought 
to be content unless he has linked 
his life to at least one other life in 
the way of help. The majority of 
people in this world need help. We 
ourselves need help; and we get 
help by helping. We ought not to 
be content without some work in 
this direction, if we are really men 
and women. 

There is evidently a great purpose 
moving through the ages, ‘some far 
off divine event,’ something to come. 
We ought to be intensely interested 
in doing some little thing to help 
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bring this to pass, to 
world. When the ¢ 
those far-off ages, w! 
toil of humanity has 
when the sad wail of : 
become a dim echo i; 
I want to be able—+f 
be there—I want to } 
as though, even if | | 
plished much, that 
least a little to hel; 
song of triumph, th« 
conquered humanity 
quered world. How « 
tent unless we labor a 
higher ends? 

Then above and be, 
and including them al! 
is the fact that we a; Bas : 
daughters of God, and 
all this unfolding of 
has been the strugg| 
tion of the divine in 
come out of the dark: 
the chaos into a _ bea 
and truth-loving w 
upon the face of thed 
Qur Father. Phat 
and grandest work of 

Now let me not 
things that stand 
discouragements and t| 
and the wearinesses t 
attempting to work as 
women. You cannot 
of them that I do not know. |} 
said what I have in spite of thes 
difficulties, and not be: 
ignorant of them. =I kn 
become enmeshed in th: 
concerns of the wor 
is not easy for us to 
know there is many a 
give him my _ honor 
retire from his busine 


la 


in justice to other pe 
carrying perhaps the 
hundred others; and eS 
feel sure that their affa 

taken care of as wel 

turn away from the task 
been laid upon him. 

this. I know that men are 
and weary ; but I know that, ifa 
of us set ourselves to the task, we 
could extract at least a littl 
time that goes to other things! 
the sake of climbing up on to a 
higher level. Wetry to make 
selves what we ought to be. W 
have our ideals, we have our dreams 
We try to embody them, but w 
make so little headway that we get 
discouraged, and then the weight 


our environment is heavy upon us 
That is one of the most d t 
things—to climb up highe that 

average level of the people about us 


and with whom we come const 
in contact. I know 
not wonder that we get d rage 


But remember that a little ell 
does tell. We gain a glimpse ot 
ideals, and then the clouds pass ove! 


them; and perhaps we have 0 
in which we think they a 
hallucinations, and that there 1s 
reality in them, and it is no us 


strive. fut in our better 
we know that every ttle 
counts, lifts us higher, makes 


more and more into the [ikeness 
that of which we dream 

I know how hard it is to work for F 
other people, how diffict 
untangle the problems 0! humat 
help. There are persons 
devoted themselves for years! 
ing the world, who often se! 
question whether they ; 
helped, after all. I know 4 
But we do know, if we ' 
tried, that there are at least ie" 
people in the world to whom ** 
have been of service. There 
some whose thinking we have he!p" 
whom we have helped a hand 
clasp. We have encouraged — 
body who was ready to give up» "* 
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rocery stores two sizes of Ivory Soap are 


s a cake, and a larger size. 


sold ; 


cake is the more con- 


one that costs 


The large 


1d economical for laundry and general household use. If your 


oe rea & Gamwore Co., Cini. 


ut of it, insist on his getting it for you. 





r example of faithfulness, 

er for somebody else to 
tation We have 

th another life in some 

we know that have 

thed the path of that other life, 
ne at least is better off 
Now, this, 

illy the highest, finest, 

that can 
to a human life. I do 

nything for joy to match 

that [have helped some 

see his way through the 
tangle and darkness of human life; 
have given somebody heart to 
if he was ready to sur- 
that I have been 
eto some other soul; that 

[have helped others to keep their 


come 


we 


ive lived. 


test satisfaction 


battle 


der the 


God, their trust in them 
eir trust in the meaning 
of life. We do get 
| know it, but if we 


e! | have tried to help 
im not sure how much 
n most of these cases; 

1 do know that there area few 

m I have helped, and 
all the failures a thou 

If each of us could 

y get into relation with at least 

as to be of 


sand times over. 


ul being so 
that one, the whole world 
lifted. 

in regard to this wider, 
re general matter to which I refer 
helping on the general perfec 
world. It seems such an 
ossible task I do not wonder 
it men in some moods say, What 
of trying? Just look over 
great, seething chaos of human 
ife. Who can tell in the first place 
which way it is moving, much less 
his individual push help- 
ng iton? [do not wonder that 
je reason in this fashion. And 
yet, 1 will stop and think a 
look back.down the ages 
see where humanity began, and 
see how it has climbed through 
devious wanderings, and how it has 
come to where it is today, you 
mber that everything that 
1 accomplished has been the 
result of the efforts of individuals— 


' ther 
1nd, inet, 


f 


Will reme 


1aS beer 


one person here and one person 
there ; one thinking. a new thought 
giving it to others; one attempt- 
g a brave deed, although it meant 
leath ; one being true in the midst 


temptation ; one carving or paint- 


ng Something a little more beauti- 
ian had existed before, in spite 
t that there was no one to 
“ppreciate it. When you remember 
hat the total progress of the world 
Drought to pass thus by the 
ded res ilts of the tiny efforts of 
= pom s, you learn two things. 
eg you learn how little you can 
®; and, second, you learn that you 


must ei ; 
ust, as men, do the little that you 
are able. 


has beer 


added r 


We m Ly 


not accomplish outwardly 
the thing d 


4 sthat wedesire. I suppose 

ne a that there is not a person 
€ this mornin is : 

; who is twenty 

years of e: ) 


2 age, who has not felt the 
Se of discouragement that comes 


from failure, who has not tried to do 
something and not succeeded. And, 
when we look superficially over out 


lives, we are apt to say. rhere, 
now, is something that was thrown 
away: that effort was wasted. I 


want you to look deeper, and learn 

the profoundest truth of human life 
that not a that the 

world was wasted 


single failure 
has ever seen 
not one effort, not one inspiration, 
not one better thought that has not 
entered in asa productive force in 
accomplishing the total result. And 
not only that. It is through these 
efforts, no matter whether we fail or 
not, that we make ourselves. | 
should be discouraged if I could do 
everything that 1 wished todo. If 
I could reach my ideal within a year, 
it would be signing my own death 
warrant. What should I have to 
live for after that? What should | 
do with myself when I got through, 


when I had mastered the universe, 
learned all that is to be learned, 
done all that is to be done? Why, 


these discouragements of 
failing to our ideals, these 
efforts that do not succeed, ought to 
be the grandest gospels of our lives ; 
for what good news do they bring 
us? They the message 
that the universe is infinite, and that 
our own possibilities infinite. 
All that a man dreams shall be, all 
that aman thinks, all the highest 
and best, all that a man has ever 
striven to become, shall be. 

Let us not cultivate that which is 
really spiritual pride, if we analyze 
it, which makes us unwilling to labor 
and struggle because a larger task 
is not assigned us. It is not the 
greatness of the task, it is the great- 
ness of the human quality illustrated 
in the tiny task, that 
what we are and what 
Ing of ourselves. 

By every dream and high purpose, 
then, we are making ourselves 
approximately into the likeness of 
God; and here is the true success, 
Do you not see how real itis? It 
is said that Sir Isaac Newton, after 
working out some problems that had 
taken years, had them all destroyed 
by the overturning of a lamp on his 
table by a favorite dog. But that 
which had been wrought out in 
Newton’s brain by those calcula- 
tions, the fact that he had mastered 
them, was worth a thousand times 
more than the finished results of 
paper and pencil. 

Let an artist succeed in painting 
a beautiful picture, and then let the 
picture be destroyed: the result in 
himself that has been wrought out 
in developing the ability to paint it 
is worth a thousand times more than 
the picture. So, whether our out- 
ward success has been attained or 
not, if we have tried to do well, if 
we have consecrated ourselves to 
work for ourselves, for humanity, 
for God, then the results of the 
highest, noblest work remain in our- 
selves; and, whatever has become 
of the outward manifestation, we 
have succeeded. 


ours, this 
reach 


bring us 


are 


determines 
we are mak- 
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A Lent in LONDON, a course of sermons 
on social subjects. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co cies 
After reading a recent editorial in 

the Boston Herald, which was in- 

spired by an article in the Church 

Quarterly Review, one might be led 

to expect only radical utterances 

from this volume of sermons. Such 
an expectation, however, is doomed 
to disappointment, for their tone is 
moderate, even cautious, and while 
one may now and then say ‘this is 
socialistic,’ not one of the writers 
declares for socialism. 

This the 


volume is result of a 


second season’s preaching at St. 
Edmunds, Lombard St., and St, 
Mary-le-Strand, during Lent, by 


clergymen invited by the Christian 
Social 


Union. This Union repre 
sents that portion of the English 
church most deeply interested in 
Social Problems. The speakers 


invited were given subjects bearing 
upon the practical evils of society 
and the economic problems of the 
day. ‘The purpose of the entire 
course was to show the application 
of Christianity to these problems. 
As might be expected, the applica 


tion is sometimes forced and over 
strained. Nevertheless the argu 


ment is usually based upon broad 
lines and the Christianity accepted is 
essentially .that of the 
commandments, love to 


two great 


God and 


love to man. The writers are not 
free from ecclesiastical and dog 
matic habits of thought, but they 


are broad in their social sympathies 
and free from the fears and preju- 
dices which so often characterize 
the church and hold it back from 
justly appreciating the evils of the 
present social system and the good 
in remedies proposed. Hence we 
have in this book twenty-four 
sermons well worth reading. 

They are not great sermons, but 
they are significant. ‘Taken to- 
gether, they are suggestive of the 
new spirit of the age, and of the 
fact that it has begun to _ take 
possession of the church. It is the 
spirit of social obligation and social 
hope; of shame over the hideous 
evils only too apparent to those who 
look them in the face and of eager 
expectation in view of social ideals. 
An ideal of what this world, these 
villages and cities and nations, ought 
to be is dawning upon men’s minds. 
The Church begins to talk of a 
Kingdom of God here and not in 
heaven only. It is an ideal of 
character, of happiness, of fuller 
opportunity and of nobler achieve- 
ment, for the people individually 
and collectively. 

This is what the church begins to 
see ; which fact a volume of sermons 
such as this from London reveals. 

The ethical character of these 
sermons is unmistakable. Their 
keynote isduty. Personal character 
is strongly emphasized as the basis 
of good citizenship. 

“A new idea of life and duty has 
arisen,”’ writes one, and there isa 
place for everyone to fill. Let us 
each, in God’s name, do our part, 
and then the time is not far distant 
when we shall see our land not 
merely the richest, but the brightest, 
the best, the freest, and consequently 
the most Christian, in the world. 
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The sermons upon Christian 
Patriotism, Country Life, Civic 
Duties, by Canon Barnett of 


Toynbee Hall, and Christ the Social 
Reconciler, are especially note 
worthy. ‘Theseare strong, practical, 
inspiring, and seem to have come 
from hearts on fire with the enthusi 
asm of a great ideal and with con- 
fidence in the Christian truth. It 
may be true that clergymen make 
grave blunders when they enter the 
field of economics, It has been 
frequently charged, and, doubtless 
with sufficient reason. 

But the instinct which leads them 
to proclaim the possibility of a social 
order far nobler than that in which 
we live, a world far less cruel, juster, 
more beautiful, and to summon men 


to right the present wrongs and 
seek the higher good—that instinct 


is righteous and true. 
‘¢ Let us make up our minds that 


great changes are coming, are 
inevitable, are just, and let us sur- 
render the moth and rust. All 
that is now essential is that we 


should lay aside the love of our 
individual or class supremacy, that 
we should look straight at our social 
needs, suspect the spirit of hate and 
division, and manifest in all ways, 
single and common, our sense of 
brotherhood in Christ, the social 
Reconciler.” 


CHRISTOPHER R, ELtorT, 


Maip MARIAN AND CROTCHET CASTLE. 
By Thomas Love Peacock Illustrated 
by F. H. ‘Townsend. With an Introduction 
by George Saintsbury. New York and 
London. Macmillan & Co. 

He who has not read Peacock has 
pleasures laid up for the future, for 
this author of three quarters of a 
century ago possessed not only the 
quaintness and crudition ,of his 
times, but personally many attractive 
features peculiar to himself, which 
lend added interest to his tales. In 
the present volume published by 
Macmillan & Co., two stories appear, 
the ever charming Maid Marian, 
with the freshness of the forest and 
the ‘greenwood tree’ (a theme which 
has been attractive to authors and 
even playwrights, from the popular 
interest in everything which savors 
of Robin Hood) and Crotchet Cas- 
tle, a tale more characteristic® of 
Peacock’s style. 

In his erudite introductiog Mr. 
George Saintsbury holds us alamp by 
whose light we discover new mean- 
ings, new applications and new 
shades of meaning. Hehassolved the 
puzzle which Peacock’s writings have 
presented to all who have studied 
them, and has traced the inspirations 
of the author to their sources, noted 
his relations to other authors of his 
times and discussed those personal 
peculiarities of his which have im- 
pressed themselves upon his work. 

As to the tales presented in the 
volume, Maid Marian leads one 
along without a break in the inter 
est from the stirring combat in the 
opening chapter to the peace and 
forgiveness in the last, through 
many an adventure of the outlaw in 
Sherwood Forest, a story truly as 
thrilling as if its covers were of the 
muck decried yellow tint, and in 
such a style. Crotchet Castle is in 
the style which if not strictly origi- 
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nal with Peacock had at least in his 
hands its first successful treatment, 
and which has the 
sincerest praise in imitation by many 
a more recent writer. He assembles 
at some convenient place a company, 
the members of ‘vhich represent the 
foibles of society or the fads of the 
day, and each isinturnexposed to the 
ridicule of the world by the bright 
thrusts or witty sallies of the others, 
the whole being presented in con- 
versational form. Not only are the 


since received 


current crazes laughed to scorn, 
but public men take their places 


amongst the characters, and their 
actions are subjected to a thousand 
the in- 
terest is enhanced knowledge 
of this, but master 
this author in his specialty, so con 
summate an artist in 
that from a literary viewpoint alone 
his creations are vivid lifelike 
to a degree that is most wonderful. 


keen criticisms. Of course 


by a 
was 


$O great a 
conversation, 


and 


As to plot, the books are as guile 


less of such encumbrance as the 
modern farce-comedy. 

He who knows not Peacock has a 
feast before him and here it is with 


most attractive service, a volume in 
Macmillan’s neatest style, clear text, 
and capital illustrations from the 
pencil of Mr. F. H. Townsend. 
JouN Ritrcuik, JR. 


By Abbe ( 
Charles Scribners’ 


COLLEGE GIRLS 
New York; 


arter (,oodloe 


Sons 


Let no economist disdain the light 
tales about college life that appear, 
from time to time, as some graduate 
desires to celebrate his Alma Mater, 


or as the publishers demand. For 
they set forth in attractive form, 
before the indifferent, the desira 
bility of college life.. Perforce, the 


increasit 


1g desire for college train- 


ing—the desire that is strikingly 
manifest this Fall as it has been 


strikingly manifest in the last twenty 
Septembers—must fostered by 
such books as Harvard Stories, 
Princeton Stories and Yale Yarns, 
Of the three most important men’s 
colleges each is described in a book. 


be 


Now it is the turn of the women’s 
colleges. The first to be repre- 
sented is Wellesley. 

It is curious to perceive that, 


whereas the men’s books are chiefly 
concerned with athletics and adven 
tures, the woman’s stories deal in a 
great measure with love. In _ the 
face of recently gathered statistics 
to prove that, of college bred women, 
only about fifty per cent marry, 
Miss (Mrs?) Abbe Carter Goodloe 
has caused most of her women to 
commit matrimony. If the conver- 
sations among Wellesley girls, at 
ease in their rooms, as reported by 
this writer are representative then 
it is wonderful that the graduates 
don’t marry wholesale, in batches. 
For Mrs. Goodloe’s heroines shame- 
lessly proclaim, in the presence of 
several friends the ardent state of 
their affections. Do the Wellesley 
girls converse chiefly about Harvard 
students ? 

There are one or two strong tales 
in this collection, and none that is 
dull, The authoress has a good eye 
for local color and that is the main 
desideratum in a book that is not 
only fiction but also a record of 
certain social conditions in a girls’ 
college, that are not elsewhere 
presented to the public. Moreover 
Mrs. Goodloe has a fair knowledge 
of the ways of women—and of 
young men. But in creating person- 
ages she is apt to surcharge them 
with emotions. 

As to both her diction and the 





character of her effects she has very 
faithfully imitated Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis. For his inelegancy 
of style and for his distortion 
the human character Mr. Davis 
deserves to be pardoned, because he 


of 


tells a good story. but writers who 


imitate his imperfections have no 
claim on our patience. A. W. V. 
THE ZEeITGeIs! By L. Dougall. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co, 


The religious novel and the novel 
with a purpose is so prevalent nowa- 
days thatthe author of this little 
book takes great pains to affirm that 
her present book is not of this class. 
The story with the gradual 
moral transformation and spiritual 
growth of a drunkard, first ‘saved’ 
at a_ revival 


deals 


and subse 
from the 
and working 
There is a 


meeting, 
breaking 

of the 
own 


quently away 


creeds church 
out his salvation. 
thin plot 
tion 


from 


and a similar transforma 


of his character, 
of a drunkard 


murderer and keeper of a small beer 


sweetheart’s 


the daughter 


shop to one of the best of women. 


‘The reason for the title seems to 


be that independently of all others 
and almost unconsciously the hero 
came to the same religious faith 


that multitudes are now coming to, 
a broad religion of love and faith in 
the evolution of the best, reconciled 
to the teachings of philosophy and 


science. 

While the book is well written it 
is not brilliant, or particularly in 
teresting, the binding being the 
most striking part of it. One is 
tempted to think that the author 
has succeeded in writing a book 
that is not a religious novel, by 
failing to write much of a book. 

R, E. T. 
TH Livre HuGuENO’ By Max 

Pemberton New York Dodd, Mead 

xX Co 

To the practical mind the story 


of the Little does not 
appeal. ‘To 
whiling away 
acceptable. 
quickening 
toward the 


Huguenot 
the summer reader, 
an hour, it may be 
Indeed, there is a slight 
of the torpid interest 
end as characters appear 


and disappear with no regard to 
the curve of cause and effect. It is 


sort of sliding, gliding story, to be 
held in the hand, easy to lay down, 
easy to take up envelope in the 
mist of fancy and as far from real 
life asthe blue sky and the fleecy 
clouds on a summer day. The 
weak Sancho Panza does not add to 
the merit of the story. 


Many writers on the East have 
asserted that the Chinese and Jap- 
anese ideas of life are fundamentally 
so different from those of the west 
as to be absolutely incomprehensible 
to Occidental peoples, It has been 
asserted that no American has the 
least conception of the Chinese atti- 
tude of mind. That may be true, 
but at all events it has the capability 
of taking on a western tinge, as is 
proved by a MS. that has recently 
come to this office. The St. John’s 
Episcopal College, Shanghai, offered 
a prize for the best essay. The win- 
ner was Mr. Fok-Kung Naw. This 
eighteen year old lad chose as a 
topic The Ten Greatest Forces at 
Work in the World, with an account 
of their Importance and Value to 
Mankind. The essay is not very 
different from a High School Com- 
position in this country. It is rather 
more prettily expressed, however, 
than most American ‘Valedictories.’ 
Also it has some passages peculiarly 
Chinese. For example, this. 


“When the hour came, men appeared, do- 
ing one thing or other to uplift the human 
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race. It is, indeed, a surprising truth that 
nearly all these sudden and 
took place in the West and not in the East 


vast changes 

The ten greatest forces are Edu- 
cation, Newspapers, The Telegraph, 
The Telephone, Railways and Steam- 
ships, Commerce, Government by 
the people, Medical Work, (¢ harity 
Institutions Christianity. Theessay 
smacks of missionary teachings and 


of republicanism. It is excellent 
that a Chinese should have these 
things placed before him, rather 


whether 
turn himself 


seems 


than speculations as to 
no a fox has power to 
intoaman. And the 

to show that if we 


Or 


essay 
cannot compre 
hend the Chinese, at least they can 


comprehend us. v. 
MAGAZINES. 
In The Popular Science Monthly 
for September, ex-President Andrew 
Dickson White reviews The Closing 


Struggle of the theologians and the 
higher criticism; relating the stories 
of Bishop ¢ Prof 

Smith, Renan, the work of 


Robinson 


the Ital 


olenso, 





ian critics, and Pope Leo’s Encycli 
cal on the Study of the scriptures | 
and expresses the belief that there 
is now reason to hope that “the 


path has been paved over which the 
Church may gracefully recede from 
the old system of interpretation and 
quietly accept and appropriate the 
main results of the higher criticism.” 


In his fifth paper on Professional 
Institutions, Herbert Spencer shows 
how history and fiction have been 


evolved from biography, and litera 


ture has been ultimately derived 
from it. Mr. Morse’s article on 
Apparatus for extinguishing Fires is 


concluded, with accounts of the la 


test improvements and the methods 


now in use. In Trades and Facts, 
Dr. Louis Robinson discusses the 
influence of o¢ cupation on expres 


sion. Mr. James Sully studies the 
Material of Morality in childhood. 
Mr. Alexander McAdie treats of the 
Natural Rain-Makers. 
Gertrude Crotty Davenport writes of 
Variation inthe Habits of Animals, 
and Frank M. Chapman of The 
Study of Birds Out-of-Doors.  Arti- 
cles are given on Ancestor-Worship 
among the Fijians, by Basil H. Thom 
son, and Fruit as a Food and Medi 
cine, by Dr. Harry Benjafield. A 
biographical sketch of Edward 
Hitchcock and a short notice of Dr. 
Hack Tuke are accompanied by por 
traits. The articles in the Editor’s 
Table are on The Prospects of 
Socialism and Sham Education. 


clouds as 


According to Chamber’s Journal, 
three novels are produced in Eng- 
land every twenty-four hours. 

Among the features of The Writer 
for September are a practical article 
on How to Write Stories for Boys, 
by William O. Stoddard, the popular 
juvenile writer, and an article on 
How to Report a Yacht Race, by 
William E. Robinson, the yachting 
editor of the Boston Globe. In the 
same number a series of Editorial 
Talks with Contributors is begun by 
William Hayes Ward, the superin- 
tending editor of The Independent 


who tells what The Independent 
wants, and does not want, in the 
way of MSS. This series will be 


continued in The Writer monthly by 
the editors of other American peri- 
odicals. 


Josiah Flynt, who has had ex- 
tended experience as an amateur 
tramp in this country, England, and 
Germany, writes a paper for the Oc- 
tober Century on How Men Become 
Tramps. He gives as the principal 
causes or sources of vagabondage : 
The love of liquor; Wanderlust, or 
love of wandering ; the county jail, 
owing to the promiscuous herding of 
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tough and rough ele 
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but mis- 
school. 


nnocent 
the reform 
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\ na k ducational As- 
Meeting at Denver last 
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following five papers: 
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Butler; Evolu 
Joseph Le- 
according to 
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n, by Henry Sabin. 


tle English re 

New Age, 

now famous Swin 
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failed to 
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letter to the 

nto the hands of 

Says the Age, “Mr. Mac- 
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i, singer of im- 
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fa Way ward pen 
last 
ist thrill us as with fire, 
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erneat 
;non appreciation of 
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ed to Mr. Mackay 
ne had possibly been 
proceeded to write 
: entitled to a 
which may or may not 
sent to Putney. In it, as 
lack 
rong language or of fine 

S101 t metaphor. 


Lines 


predecessor, there is no 


is some neglected weed 
g aside, forgotten by the spring 

f to sing 

etor of polluted breath 
f foul seed, 


sweetness of our English 


sw ve the flowers 
ence there in life or death; 
is in haste depart, 
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all ¢ t rs avoid thee like a curse! 
} thee; and ‘tis past the 

by thy venom’d ill, 
wer of prosody or verse 


1 art. 


a NOTES. 
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faculties of girls’ Col 
eges, this assertion 


get married. Now it will 
Miss Millicent W. 
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In the October Century 

show that only 55 per cent 
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ny, against go per cent of 
inenlightened. This is because 
tucat girls are chiefly em- 


chers in girls’ school a 
more inimical to mar- 
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“'Y afairs in Belgium would be 
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that college 


intellectual activity 
g men of that little 
heir productions have 
the newest of new lit- 
Maeterlinck to simple 
They have 
ught Paris the last word of 
eminded her of the oldest 
Beyond the plays of Mae- 
g of the so-called Bel- 
ce has been translated, 
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although there is a fertile field. To 
supply the need of something of this 
sort Mrs. Wingate Rinder, who is 
well known in London literary cir- 
cles, is preparing a volume soon to 
be published by Stone & Kimball in 
The Green Tree Library. The title 
is The Massacre of the Innocents 
and Other Tales. 


In last Saturday’s Athenzum, how- 
ever, I see a paragraph stating that 
the stanza part of a poem 
written by Mrs, Huxley, and that it 
appears on the stone at the request 


forms 


of her distinguished husband. This 
information adds interest to what 


was already interesting. 


Harper & Brothers have in prepa- 
ration a uniform edition of Mark 
Twain’s works. ‘The first volume, 
entitled Life on the Mississippi, will 
be issued before the end of the year. 

With the procession, by Henry B. 


Fuller, deals with Chicago life; and 
Mr. Fuller has produced an effect, 


says W. D. Howells, which a talent 
either Jess firm or less fine must have 
failed of. ... It seems to me that I 
have never read a book more in 
tensely localized—that is to say, 
realized. .. . Chicago had no sooner 


settled into a pose than an artist of 
her own was there to catch the very 
form and color of her life. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch is preparing to 
bring out several books. ‘These in 
clude a collection of short stories to 
be called Wandering Heath, a book 
of Fairy Tales Far and Near, and a 
volume of Adventures in Criticism 
It is a sad little that 
the that 
Henry Seton Merriman. who writes 
of 
exploration, is 


contrast 1S 


suggested by information 


rousing good stories big-game 
hunting and African 


an invalid. 


Quida’s latest story is the tale of 


a diptheretic sore throat. The 
story is called ‘Toxin. 
The Unreligion of the Future, 


of M. 
Henry 


translated from the “rench 
Guyot, is on the press of 


Holt & Co. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company 
have published Zoraida, a story of 
the Great Sahara and the Harem, 
by William Le Queux whose romance 
The Great War of 1897 has had the 
honor of being made the subject 
of articles both by Lord: Roberts 
and Lord Wolseley, and has also 
gained the approval of the Duke of 


Cambridge and of Lord George 
Hamilton. 
The success of the Zivre de Lect- 


ure ct de Conversation, published a 
year ago by D. C. Heath & Co., of 
foston, in their Heaths Modern 
Language Series, has induced them 
and the author to furnish Lectures 
Courantes, a similar but more ad 
vanced book. 


A new volume 
Coleridge is to be 
Poetae, and consists of selections 
from the poets notebooks. They 
are mostly aphorisms, philosophical 
and religious. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. will publish the book in this 
country. 


of prose by 
called Anima 


It is pleasant news that the poems 
of Elizabeth Stoddard are at last to 
be collected and brought out by 
Houghton, Miffin & Co. If Mrs. 
Stoddard’s poetic gifts have never 
been properly recognized by the 
public, they have at least been hon- 
ored by those whom Matthew Arnold 
has called the Remnant. Her verse 
has dramatic fire as well as lyric 
grace, and thoroughly deserves the 
permanent form in which it is now 
to be presented. Other volumes of 
verse to be brought out this season 


by the Cambridge firm include a 
collection of all Thoreau’s poems it 
kas been possible to find; a new 
edition edited by Miss S. O. Jewett, 
of Celia Thaxter’s musical poems; 
Mr. James Jeffrey Roche’s Ballads of 
Blue Water; Mrs. James T. Field’s 
collection of lyrics; Miss Ina 'T. 
Coolbrith’s Songs from the Golden 
Gate; Cambridge editions of the 
complete poetic and dramatic works 
of Browning, and of the poems of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and The 
Last Poems of James Russell Lowell. 


There is to be much original and 
unpublished material, epistolary and 
otherwise, in Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
forthcoming biography of John Gib 
son Lockhart. The present repre 
sentatives of the family have been 
most helpful in this direction. 

This year Mr. Andrew 
terrupts that multicolored series of 
fairy books that has been running 
from Christmas to Christmas. His 
Holiday collection for this year 
colored but not fiction It is called 
the Red True Story Book. 


Lang in 


is 


Colonel Theodore A. Dodge’s new 
book, Gustavus Adolphus, is devoted 
to the history of the art of war from 
what he calls its revival after the 
Middle Ages. to the conclusion of 
the Spanish succession struggle in 
1714. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
in press for immediate issue in 
Heath’s Modern Language Series, 
Miarchen und Ersdhlungen, by H. A. 
Guerber of Nyack, N, Y. 


German reader 


have 


This is a 
very needed 
for pupils as young as ten years, and 
is excellently well adapted for use 
when German alone is the language 
of the class-room. 


much 


The articles on Money, Banking, 
and Currency, which appeared in 
Harper’s Weekly, beginning in the 
number dated March goth, 1895, have 
been collected and published in book 
form, with illustrations by W. A. 
Rogers and Thomas Nast. 


of historical 
women is announced by 
ners. 


A séries studies of 
y the Scrib- 
Each volume will deal with a 
woman of Colonial or Revolutionary 
times, and each is intended to be not 
only a picture of its heroine, but also 
a characteristic representation of 
the life and manners of the period 
which she adorned. ‘The subject of 
the first volume is Margaret Win- 
throp. Mrs. Alice Morse Earle has 
contributed this book to the series. 
Martha Washington’s story it to be 
told by Miss Anne Wharton, of 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Maud W. Good. 
win is preparing a volume on Mrs. 
Madison ; and that on Mercy Otis 
Warren is in the hands of Miss Alice 
Brown, author of the delightful tales 
of New England life included in 
Meadow Grass. 


Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s stepson and collabora- 
tor, has written an account for the 
October number of Scribner’s Mag- 
azine of the daily life of the novelist 
and his family. Mr. Osbourne was 
a figure in Mr. Stevenson’s house- 
hold whose importance was known 
to all well acquainted with 
family. 


the 


In any group of the important 
new books, an emphatic position 
may be assigned. to a work that 
epitomizes many books and is re- 
lated to the world of books as the 
orrery tothe planetary system. Such 
is Harper’s Book of Facts—far and 
away the most useful handbook of 
universal knowledge in existence to- 
day. To speak of the number of 
pages in the entire work, or of the 
number of subjects treated, would 
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AIDS FOR TEACHING — 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub 
lishing a series of reproductions of 


fine photo 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History, 

These repreductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 
For the higher educa. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, tion of young women, 


L aildings unsurpassed for comfort and health, 'wenty 
five acres—-twelve in grove jlake for rowing and skating, 
Olassical and general courso of study; also preparatory 
ant ee fear commences Sept. 11 1895, Apply to 

iss IDA ©, ALLEN, Principai, Bradford, Mase 


Emerson College of Oratory. 
Largest School of Elocution and Oratory in America 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, 
including a complete system of Physical Training 
and Voice Culture. Natural Rendering 

Fail term opens October 15, Address for Illustra 
ted Catalague, 

HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col 
lege. Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd, 
There is Military Drill for 593 Boylston 
Street, Copley Square 


boys. 


YOUNG LADY seeks occupation as a 
home governess for the months of July and 
August. She has most favorable recommenda- 
tions. Address Edward Hale, Office of the 


Commonwealth. 

A RESPECTABLE young Englishwoman 
would like a place as parlor-maid or as 

a plaincook. Good references given. Apply 

at Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place, 

Boston. 


NY one desiring a pleasant home in a 
private family, with most desirable sur- 
roundings, can find it by addressing E. B. C., 
Jamaica Plain. ‘Two bedrooms and a large 
parlor, opening on a garden. Near steam 
and electric cars. A)l modern conveniencies. 


ANTED. An opportunity to tutor some 
pouty lad of Boston or vicinity, in the 
branches of primary, intermediate or preparatory 


studies. An opportunfty to live-in family pre 
ferred, in which case no remuneration further 
than board and lodgings desired. Adderss W. E. 
C. Leonard, Boston University. 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re 
commend one. 


EpwarpD FE. HALte. 


SUMMER GUIDE BOOK 
TO BOSTON. ° 


The “New Harry & Lucy” 
Book 


These amusing and in- 


is a Summer Guide to 
Boston. 
structive letters originally pub- 


lished in THe COMMONWEALTH, 





have been collected in one 
volume fully illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 
For sale at all Bookstores 


and by 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


Subscribe for the Commonwealth, 
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22x28 inches. 
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Vestries, Cl 


Postage or express extra. 
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3 Hamilton Place, 
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size 
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PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophete 
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un 
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Stilman Smith & Co., 
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best Typewriter 


existence. 
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rhe finest work — no rib 


Leading Features. 
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nequalled Speed Direct Ink 
Strongest manifolding. 


Portability. 
other Typewriter car equal the 
on any of above points. 
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| be misleading, for that would be to 


confound merit with size; whereas 
the intention of the compiler and 
editor of Harper’s Book of Facts has 
evidently been that the work should 


| be as compact in form as in its scope 


it is encyclopedic. The marvel is 
| that, with all the world before it, it 
has not grown unduly that it is 
not too large, but just a fine, gener 








ous volume, 


The poem that headed the Litera 
ture Department last week is one of 
a collection by Mr. Isaac B. Choate, 
to be issued presently by the New 
York Printing Co, the title 
With Birds and Flowers. By mis 
take this note was omitted from 


earlier issue. 


under 


our 


has been formed in 
the erection of a 
Thomas & Kempis at 
died at the 
July 4, 147! 
invites an 


A committee 
Amsterdam for 
monument to 
Zwolle, 


ninety one on 


where he age of 

rhe 
committee international 
competition for sketches for the pro 


posed monument. 


Professor Henry M. Baird’s forth 
coming volume, The Huguenots and 
the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, completes the author’s study 
of a deeply interesting period. The 
volume with Bonaparte’s ac 
knowledgement, at the beginning of 
this century, that Protestantism had 
a permitted standing in France. 


ends 


A new edition of Miss Agnes Rep 
Miniature will be 
hton, Mifflin 


plier’s kissays in 
8 lished soon by Houg 


4 Co. It will be enk: urged by a new 
essay, on Ghosts. Atthe same time 
a new edition of her five volumes 


will appear in uniform binding. 


A novel by Robert Buchanan, 
Diana’s Hunting, is to be published 
shortly by Frederick A. Stokes Com 
pany. It ita picture of Bohemian 
London. ‘The Heroand the Quarry 
is a successful playright. The Hun 
tress, Diana, is the beautiful leading 
lady in his play. 


The late Baron Tauchnitz 
said that the most popular book in 
his famous library Macaulay’s 
History. ‘lhe first volume is used 
in almost every German schoolroom. 
‘There is a great reading public in 
Germany, a large proportion of them 
being able to read English with ease. 
A feature of the Baron’s magnificent 
chateau near Leipsic isa room de- 
voted to the Tauchnitz collection, 
now numbering 4,o00 volumes. 


Mr. W. J. Courthope is a 
date for the chair of poetry at Ox- 
ford, shortly to be vacated by Pro- 
fessor Palgrave, and his candidacy 
is so strongly supported that elec- 
tion seems a foregone conclusion. 

Mr. John Vance Cheney has 
written a longdramatic poem, whose 
heroine is that perennial darling of 
the poets, Helen of Troy. ‘This, 
with a number of verses on other 
classical subjects, he has included 
in a volume which is on the press. 
He calls the book Queen Helen and 
Other Poems. Mr. Cheney is now 
the librarian of the Newberry Lib- 
rary, Chicago. 


once 


was 


candi- 


Dolly Dillenbeck is the title of 
the long novel upon which Mr. J. L. 
Ford, the author, of that cynical 


skit. The Literary Shop has been 
engaged. It is to be brought out in 
October. It is mentioned as a story 


of modern life in New York. 


Footlights has this little story 
about an author whose personality 
is unmistakable. “This story may be 
untrue, but all who know him be- 
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lieve it. When he went back to 
New York after atrip to Europe, 
which he viewed through a car win- 
dow, aman who had roomed with 
him when they were both working 
together on the Sun, saw him in the 
corridor of the big hoteis. 
Now whenaman rooms with apn- 
other man fora year and a half he 
is apt to know what he looks like 
pretty well. It is natural that they 
should talk over their ambitions and 
hopes together, borrow each others 
neckties and cuffs and handkerchtefs 
etc., and ask each advice 
about the best way to sell a story, 
to say nothing of leading each other 


one of 


other's 


home after celebrations. Well, this 
roommate of his saw him in the cor 
ridor and flocked over to him, a 
smile on his face a yard wide and 
all wool: 

Hello! old man,” said he, clap 
ping him on the back and _ holding 
out his hand ‘ Awfully glad to see 
you back—glad you've _made a hit 
of it Come have a 
by writing short stories of society 

Cheman who had made a “hit of it” 
life, put his hand behind his back 
and said 

Aw! Beg your pardon — you've 
the advantage of me.” He hadn't 
been away long either. 

It tangled the other man all up 
fora moment. “Why,” he gasped, 
“vou have n’t forgot me have you, 
old man ?’ 

‘““Aw—lI believe you were one of 
the young men on the Sun, weren't 
you?” 

In keeping with the opening of 
the dramatic season, there is an ar 
ticle on Boston ‘Theatres of Today 
with photographs and drawings, by 
Mr. Atherton Brownell, which can 
not fail to interest all the readers of 
the Bostonian. 

EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 

On the 15th of October the Emer 
son College of Oratory opens for the 
season of 1895-6. ‘The popularity 
of this institution, which stands 


front rank of schools of 
ora'ory in this country has been 
well earned by the 
of Professor Emerson, Professor 
Southwick and the able corps of 
instructors constituting its faculty. 
In the arrangement of courses, the 
selection of branches of study with 
the view to a broad intellectual 
culture, as well asin the provision 
of lectures, readings and recitals for 
the practice of the art to which this 
school is especially devoted, the 
curriculum of the Emerson College 
of Oratory is admirably designed for 
its purpose. In the methods of 
instruction, as well as in the course 
of study, the same wise and liberal 
spirit presides over this institution. 
Amply provided with instructors 
and with class-rooms, the College is 
able to offer the student that indi- 
vidual attention, in small classes, 
which is so desirable and even in- 
dispensable in the study of oratory. 
The Emerson College of Oratory, 
indeed, is not only wisely conducted 
but finely equipped, and it opens its 
new year under the best auspices. 


easily in the 


successful work 


The elegant store of Messrs. Jack- 


son & Co. 126 Tremont Street, 
opposite Park Street Church, is 
headquarters for fall and winter 
styles hats for gentlemen, and 
though this notice may seem 
perfunctory good dressers will not 


object to a reminder that about this 
time old styles are called in and the 
new have their innings. The dis- 
play at Jackson’s which includes a 
superb collection of furs, is really 
fine. 
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( is made of you, to be 

sf our column ?” said I. 

lestly and with defer- 

my first official ap 

e Office Cat, since 

r what a severe cata 

guess who know the 

inimal,—the respect 

uppointment of Per- 

erviewer General to the 

ie whose views on many sub- 

s | have long felt were well worth 

only that they are 

ressed in such exceedingly 

1uses. And as above re- 

11,“Does Miss Clark’s 
| lease you?” 

indeed !”’ said she, 

lhe conventionalization of 

idmirably done; quite 

ind the expression 

ice is beautifully and 

Bostonienne: nobody 

fake that Office Cat from 

iny other of the prov- 

nind telling me what 

the true Bostonian ex 


[ shouldn’t mind it all, but the 
|; we should get blue- 

ed ‘up to de limit,’ if you’ll 

n me a Chimmie-ism. Its a 
s thing that the one and only 


y descriptive definition of the 
cal and characteristic Boston 
ression, isn’t in Boston phrase. 
Vt were 


ly in Dead Horse now, 
Othce Cat regretfully, 
Dead Horse or Bone Gulch, | 
iff the Boston expres- 

uch a good phrase, and no- 

y would dream of a blue pencil. 
it is—we , perhaps if I try it, 
kindly replace the central 

n tl finition, with the more 

I ne they won’t let us 

| will define the Boston ex- 

n as essentially one of don’t- 
®a-bDit a-tive-ness. You'll read a 
‘ asi it were spelled quite dif- 
ently. ‘Then yon’ll see the appro- 
lateness. And now [ want to 
you a question !”—said the Office 
ild like to know, with 
‘¢ great and noble souls there 


iting about loose in this office, 
why } . . 
fs S ild elect to interview 
u . re P 
we I, interrupting, “to 
, ite trank, | wasn’t sure I could 
, reportor 


| justice to the ideas of 

ils; while since you 

ng had the same spec- 
uty, SO Lo speak’?—— 

pr What specialty growled the 

reat oe didn’t look flattered. 

t y lite in my hands and 


Wi ag truth, “Making mistakes,” 


ar. a cesemeniey 
mn nd unsheathed her claws, 
- aited further developments. 
Said Le know as well as I do,” 

» “that there isn’t a newspaper 


and I have 


ce Cat. 
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HER MEWSINGS 


office in the country, where, when 
the Great Chief prophesies how the 
election is coming out, and backs 
himself up into perfectly incontro 
vertible statistics, and the result 
makes potato-chips of his prophesies 
and statistics, the youngsters dare to 
hint that anybody wrote that edi 
torial except the Office Cat. Same 
with the dramatic editor when he 
hails a production as rather the 
most original creation of the cen- 
tury, and finds from an ec.’s cri- 
tique next morning, that it wasa flat 
steal from Daudet. The Office Cat 
wrote that critique, and don’t let the 
juniors on the dramatic staff forget 
it. Same when the religious editor 
inadvertently refers to the papal 
succession as hereditary: same when 


“You needn’t go on!”’—said the 
Office Cat, gloomily. 
there. 
your” 

“Because ever since l’ve been in 
journalism” 

“ EA?’ — squeaked the Office Cat ; 
and her unsheathed claws gleamed 
ominously. Been ‘in journalism?’ 
Are we a female college magazine 
that one of our staff” — 

“I beg your pardon. I meant to 
say that ever since I’d been a news 
paper woman’— 

‘That’s better !’, 

“Ever since I’ve been a newspaper 
woman, my specialty has been mak- 
ing precisely the Office Cat kind of 
mistakes. It was I who talked in 
print, once about, ‘the pathos of a 
sleeveless arm.’— what I thought I 
was saying, was an ‘empty sleeve.’ 
I never sat down with especial weight 
on anybody’s acting or singing or 
sculping that he didn’t turn out to 
be the chief’s wife’s brother. What 
I don’t do, the printers do for me. 
I was the one who wrote up that 
pretty, sugary interview with that 
pretty, sugary young notability, and 
talked about her ‘sheltered girlhood,’ 
and it came out her ‘shattered girl- 
hood ; and all next day her adorers 
waited outside the office door in 
platoons, with horsewhips. It was 
I who”— 

“Well, that’ll do!” said the Office 
Cat. “I see we’re congenial spirits, 
and if you don’t report me accurate- 
ly, it won’t be for want of character- 
istics in common. Now what do 
you want me to talk about?” 

“What do you think of Tolstoi ?” 

“I think that since you can’t abol- 
ish landlordism by flocking by your- 
self and refusing to be a landlord, it 
shows better Christianity to be a 
good landlord than a poor shoe- 
maker. ‘That’s the kind of Tolstoy- 
ster 7/.am!” said the Office Cat, with 
reckless inelegance. 

“What’s the most interesting thing 
you’ve seen this week ?””—-said I, for 
I felt that to pursue literary themes 
with a person so evidently ‘belated’ 


“I’ve been 
But what has that to do with 
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was to invite the blue pencil; and 
changed the subject accordingly. 

“The best thing I’ve seen this 
week was at the Museum Monday 
night,” said she. “I don’t mean 
the play—Heaven forbid! Even as 
an ‘opening attraction’ that was 
ghastly out of all whooping. But | 
mean something that happened to 
ward the play’send. The little hero 
ine—a fetching little gold-haired 
creature as you could find in all 
stageland!—was imploring her lover 
to do something or other: and not 
being a bit used to melodrama she 
implored rather too hard, so to 
speak, and it wasn’t very convinc 
ing, and it was alittle funny. There 
was a ‘tough’ group somewhere in 
the auditorium” 

“Critics corner?’ said I. ‘No,’ 
said she ‘tor I should have heen too 
delicate to mention it. The critics 
do their roughing in print, next day: 
and there’s nobody — worse luck 
sometimes!—to teach ‘em better 


manners as this group got taught. . 


For they began to laugh—the kind 
of laugh that makes those who know 
the hearts of poor little player lasses, 
yearn for a shot-gun: and in a mo- 
ment more there wonld have been 
open ‘guying:’ and suddenly there 
uprose, from that great crowded 
audience, as by one impulse, the 
most magnificent hiss— My aunt!” 
said the Office Cat, dropping her 
lorgnette in her ecstasy of reminis- 
cence.—‘“But it was great to listen 
to! Just as the coming ‘guy’ had 
been behind the laugh, so behind 
that hiss there was the forthright, 
knock-down blow that is the only 
decent answer to a cruel hurt given 
a helpless little girl who is doing her 
sadly imperfect best, against heavy 
odds !” 

(“Shades of the Peace Societies!” 
groaned I:—‘“I di? take a chore 
when I undertook verbatim report- 
ing of this untrammelled child of 
nature!’ ) 

‘Well, anyhow, it was fine to lis- 
ten to!” said the Office Cat: “And 
the subsequent chastened silence of 
of the laughers was finer. And the 
burst of thundering applause, which 
said to the little player-lass at the 
end of her trying scene,—‘You see 
there are men here, so play on and 
don’t be afraid! In the phrase of 
dear Cleg Kelly, own cousin-Scotch 
to our idolized Chimmie—they’ll 
throw n’aemairglaur! that was finest 
of all! I hada Jovely time!” said 
the Office Cat. 

“Ofcourse this is all very well for 
once” — said I, doubtfully — But do 
you think you’d better make a prac- 
tice of talking about people practi- 
cally by name ?” 

“What earthly right Aas a Cat,” 
said she, “if she mayn’t indulge in 
purr-sonalities ?” 

DorotHy LUNDT. 
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OF INTEREST TO UNITARIANS, 


Mr. J. Howard Nason who per- 
sonally conducts the excursions to 
Washington during the session of 
the Unitarian Council next month 
has no equal as a conductor of 
parties and all who have been under 
his care have been loud in their 
praises of his courtesy and untiring 
labors for their comtort and enter- 
tainment. 

Mr. Nason has had a particularly 
large experience with Washington 
parties which gives him an especial 
fitness for this excursion and those 
who plage themselves under his 
charge can be assured of an enjoya- 
ble time. 

This tour, the particulars of which 
are advertised in another column, 
has received the official sanction of 
Mr. Batchellor the chairman of the 
council, 

It is suggested that all who pur- 
pose going make arrangements at 
once asthe number is limited and 
the list is filling fast. 


Those who realize how much white 
teeth add to one’s appearance, and 
appreciate how much a fine tooth 
brush and 2 first-class tooth powder 
help to keep the teeth white and 
pearly, should read the advertise- 
ment of Dudley, the justly popular 
Park Square Druggist, in another 
column. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootnine Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething. [t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhcea. 
25¢. a bottle. Sold by all sts throughout the 
world, Be sure and ask forMzs, Winstow’s Sootn- 
inc Syrup. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 

BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER 
Softly down the happy valley 
Fades the lingering summer day, 
(on the hills its latest blushes 
Die in rosy gleams away. 
Bird and bee and blossom bright 
Whisper low a sweet good night! 
Swallows to the stee ple 5 flying 
Sweep with silent wing along, 
And the bees are trooping homeward 
With a dull and drowsy song. 
Bird and bee and blossom bright 
Whisper low a sweet good night! 


Starry eyes! above your brightness 


I can see the shadows cree P; 


fender brow! across your whiteness 


Falls the dusky wing of sleep 
Bird and bee and blossom bright 
Whisper low a sweet good night! 


Mother’ s Journal 


WEATHER-WISE, 

W EK are accustomed to deride the 

choice of the weather as a 
conversation, and to feel 
that such choice shows a great lack 
of intelligent thought. But this crit 
icism, like many others too hastily 
made, simply argues a want of intel 
ligent thought on the part of thecritic; 
for to the reflecting mind it is obvious 
that the invariable recurrence to 
this subject is the strongest testi 
mony to its importance. However 
often remarked upon, the weather is 
not a trivial matter, It is the most 
important factor in our daily lives, 
nay more, in the history of the 
world. 


topic for 


To it we owe all we are and 
all we have —science, art civilization 
itself. Bad and good, storm and 
sunslrine, the warfare of the elements 
has brought usto the place where 
we stand today at the end of the 
nineteenth century. We wake ona 
beautiful summer morning to hear 
blithe songs from every tree and to 
see brilliant hued birds flash from 
bough to bough, ‘It is no great tax 
upon the imagination to go back to 
those early days when, in place of 
these lovely little songsters, there 
were ugly reptile-like monsters, 
featherless and songless, who being 
supported by the dense atmospheres 
were able to make ungainly jumps 
from branch to branch of the rankly 
growing forest, aided by expansions 
of leathery membrane forming bat- 
like wings. The air loaded with 
noxious vapors, and darkening the 
cheery rays of the sun, brooded over 
the earth. It must have been vile 
weather, but it made possible today’s 
joyous rush of wings and glancing 
of plumage. 

By and by, as the world grew 
older and man appeared upon the 
scene, there was a great deal more 
weather of various degrees of malig- 
nity. The fierce heat of summer 
distressed him, the icy blasts of 
winter afflicted him. He was pres- 
ently driven to invent more or less 
efficient means of shelter, rude in 


the beginning and hardly exhibiting 
more comfort than the comfortless 
world First he strove 
merely to shelter himself from the 
pitiless weather, presently he sought 
to add convenience, and later 
beauty to his dwelling, and thus 
architecture was born 


outside, 


Today, when 
we stand in Copley Square and look 
at our own noble Public Library, we 

s 


behold the tangible outcome of age 
of bad weather in the world 


In the same way was man driven 
to devise and develop clothing and 
the household arts, and later those 
of a higher character and a wider 
He never did anything until 
he was driven by 


S¢ Ope. 


the exigencies of 
physical need. Had the sun always 
shone mildly upon the world, had 
no icy blasts visited it, had storm 
and stress never forced man with 
the elements he would still have 
been roaming the earth in primitive 
savagery. All progress is the off 
spring of that first wild almost hope- 
less conflict with the hostile forces 
of Nature. 

rhe weather plays the same im 
portant part in the life of the indi 
vidual that it does in the making of 
the world. It is impossible to esti 
mate too highly its influence in 
building modifying, developing our 
lives. It is the most powerful factor 
we know It makes our health, our 
plans, our happiness. 
entirely well balanced as_ to defy 
its influence 


No one is SO 


upon its moods, nor 
are we able to carry out all our pur 
poses in its despite. 


Heavy rains, 
killing frosts, 


destruction winds 
make useless our labors, and involve 
the lives of thousands in one great 
catastrophe. A gale grows into a 
hurricane and destroys whole fleets 
with their valuable cargoes of mer- 
chandise snd their more precious 
human freight, the disaster changing 
the purposes which governed hun- 
dreds of lives and darkening all 
their ensuing days with the 
ing wing of a great sorrow. 


brood 


The direct effect of the weather 
upon the public health, too, seems 
appalling when we remember that 
we can do so little to avert those 
evil influences. There is a curious 
statement on this point in the Ency- 
clopedia, Brittanica. “The curves 
show that the maximum annual mor- 
tality from the different diseases 
group around certain specific con- 
ditions of temperature and moisture 
combined, Thus cold and moist 
weather is accompanied by a_ high 
death rate from heart disease, diph- 
theria and measles; cold weather 
with a high death rate from bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, rheumatism, etc ; 
cold and dry weather with a high 
death rate from suicide and small 
pox; Aot weather with a high death 
rate from bowel complaints; and 
warm moist weather with a high 
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death rate from scarlet and typhoid 
fevers.” 

The moral influence of our 
meteorological surroundings is no 
less marked than the physical aspect. 
Who does not instantly recognize 
the depression that settles heavily 
upon heart and home after many 
days of prolonged northeast storm, 
or the irritability that 
belongs to a similar period of zero 
weather in the winter? Mr. Jarndyce 
is not the only one who perceives in 
the east wind the cause why ‘man 
delights him not nor woman either.’ 
We can not be expected to take op 
tomistic views of the world about us 
when we are submerged in a warm 
wave brought all the way 
Dakota for our benefit. 


nervous 


from 


No wonder the weather is so im- 
portant to us that ‘out of the fulness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh of 
it whenever we meet our friends. It 
isa subject that is never exhausted, 
especially in dear old New England, 
wher 


ea new kind seems to he pro 
led. for 


\ every hour. It is true, 
th 


we do not find, somewhere in this 


ugh, that it is our own fault if 


variety, something that will suit us 
What could be finer, for instance, 
than these lusty September days? 
The air is filled with the wine of 
life, the sky blue with a singular 
transparency, the sun shines with 
cordial warmth and cheer The 
jovial wind comes tearing through 
the woods in high spirits, carrying 
clouds of withered leaves with him: 
but the trees are still so fully clothed 
that we are spared the melancholy 
bare branches of later autumn 
make a 
pleasant rustling in the air, and still 
sweeter 


These only serve to 


music when we 


shuffle 
them ankle-deep in the 


forest paths. 


through 


It is autumn, to be sure, but there 
are long, long weeks before the des 
olation of winter ; this is truly Sum 
mer without its glare and oppressive 
heat. We have lost the bird-songs 
of June, but the merry cricket makes 
day and night vocal. This is the 
month when Mother Nature paints 
her cheeks with healthy tan and 
calls to her children to come out 
with her into the breezy mountains 
and the spicy woods. 
bonnier than in 


She is never 
these September 
days, and our joyous hearts must 
congratulate her and ourselves, even 
if we do so only in trite observations. 
So we can only say, 

“ This is royal good weather! ”’ 


THE DUTY OF APPLAUSE. 
WO ladies were listening to a 
fine musical programme by an 
accomplished amateur performer at 
a summer resort. At the end of an 
exquisite passage, one of them sat 
as if transformed into a breathing 
statue, so deeply had the entrancing 
strains charmed her, but the other 
whispered vehemently, “ Clap, clap! 
Why don’t you clap?” And when 
an interval in the selections occurred, 
she in the meantime having had 
some misgivings as to how her 
neighbor would ‘take’ her admoni- 
tion, proceeded to explain : 

“Do pardon my eagerness, but 
perhaps you do not know that my 
brother is a musical director, and he 
is forever talking to me about the 
duty of applause. He says, ‘How 
can an artist know whether he is 
giving pleasure or not, if the audi- 
ence all sit as motionless as 
mummies ?’ ” 

That sentence, duty of applause, 
writes Mrs. H. M. Plunkett in the 
Ladies’ Home Companion, needs to 
be written in letters of gold in many 
places. The cold temperament of 
the New-Englander, and the repres- 
sive silence of many] English-speak- 
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Baking 
Powder 


folk that in footing up the expenses 
of his recent wedding journey there 
was one cent expended for which he 
could not account. A few days 
after he cried gleefully on entering 


the crowded dining room: “I’ve 
found it!” 
‘Found what?” demanded an 


eager chorus. 
grave reply. 

In a family composed of four 
members and three servants a young 
woman said, as if she were looking 
for commendation, that she managed 
to save greatly in the washing of 
by a method of her own; 
when fresh ones were due, she merely 
turned about those already in use, 
and ‘began over again’ with them 
for a second week. In this way she 
declared that half the ordinary 
amount of bed-linen washing might 
be spared, while her listeners were 
busy wondering if her head had no 
objections to lying where her feet 
had been. 

One of our best short-story writers 
once gave afew domestic hints in a 
housekeeping journal which graphi- 
cally illustrated what is here meant 
by the danger in unbridled economy. 
Her remarks happened to be upon 
the theme of using up remnants. 
She seriously advised the general 
housewife to do as she did—make 
periodical incursions upon the 
refrigerator, and, whatever was 
found there, whether fish, fowl, or 
vegetable, to mix together in some 
commodious vessel, and from this 
unappetizing compound to make 
‘croquettes,’ as if hash would not 
be too po'ite a name for such a 
mess. A little later on, the author 
mentions casually that her family 
are all dyspeptics. The only wonder 
is that they are not corpses. 

In another household an elderly 
lady, inured to small savings at first 


“ The cent !’’ was the 


sheets 
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inside leaves taken out and 
aside for the dinner salad. The 
green leaves are then put neatly 
together, and, with a sharp knife, 
cut into shreds. Put them into one 
quart of stock, made preferably 
from veal or mutton bones, though 


put 


water may be used, and simmer 
gently for half an hour. Press 
through a colander, return to the 


fire, rub a tablespoonful of butier 
and two of flour together, add to 
the soup, stir until it thickens, add 
a tablespoonful of grated onion, a 
half pint of milk or cream, and a 
seasoning of salt and pepper. Put 
the yolk of one egg into a tureen, 
beat it lightly, pour in the hot soup, 
add a_ tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, and serve. 


HIN slices of crisp toast are 
now, at fashionable dinners, 


taking the place of the usual dinner 
roll. This has created a_ place for 
individual silver racks, a dozen of 
which, each to hold two slices, were 


in the present list of a recent bride. 





NDIGESTION is the snag that 
trips us up. says the Mother’s 
Journal. ‘The business man who 
rises in a hurry, eats breakfast in a 
hurry and hurries to his car, does 
not reach his office in a mood to 
handle matters with discretion. At 
1 o'clock a dose of underdone beef, 
a quarter of pie and a cup of strong 
coffee are further irritants, and as 
he hurries back to his office he feels 
like fighting some one. Ten to one 


a some one who has lunched on the 
same plan comes in to discuss a 
business proposition. Two sour 


stomachs augur ill for clear brain 
action; they disagree; each thinks 
the other a crank. Both are wrong. 
It was the lunch. 


FAMILY RECEIPTS. 

To the Editor of the Home and Household Dept 
Dear Madam: The following receipt 
for graham flour was prescribed by 
our family physician for a dyspeptic 
patient and we have used it success- 
fully for many years. The receipt 
makes two loaves. 


DR. WELLES GRAHAM BREAD, 


3qts. sifted flour; 1 qt. warm 
water; 1 gill fresh yeast; 1 gill of 
molasses (we use 1-2 a gill as Dr. 
W’s measure makes the bread too 
sweet); 1-2 a teaspoonful soda. It 
should remain in the oven one hour 
and should cool slowly. 

Ss. W. P. 





GRAHAM BREAD. 


1 pint scalded milk; when cold 
mix init teaspoonful of salt and 
half a teacup (scant) of sugar, 2 cups 
of wheat flour and 3 1-2 cups of 
Graham flour. Add yeast; let it rise 
until light; pour it into bread-pans 
well greased and let it rise again, 
and bake about an hour in a slow 
oven. It is safer to mix it in the 
morning, as it rises rapidly and is 
liable to grow sour if mixed over 
night. 

This receipt will be found entirely 
reliable. 

L. D. M. 





Dear Madam: 1 send you a very 
nice receipt for Graham biscuit, 
which cancertainly be eaten safely 
when cold by a dyspeptic and will 
prove delightful when eaten hot by 
any one who is not a dyspeptic. 






































































Pears’ 


Half the fun 


of getting 


11) 


up the 


morning is 


in good sOap. 


GRAHAM BISCUIT, 


Three cups graham flour, one of 
white flour, three of milk; one table- 
spoonful of lard; one tablespoonful 
of sugar ; one sait-spoon of salt ; two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Mix 
quickly and bake in a quick oven. 

G,. F. M. 


Dear Madam: \ send you a rule for 
Rusks. We have found them excel- 
lent for many years, but to be per- 
fect they should be eaten while fresh. 


RUSKS. 


Set a sponge consisting of a quart 
of milk, a half-cup of yeast, and flour 
enough to make a thick batter. When 
it is very light, add a cup of butter 
and two cups of sugar rubbed to- 
gether to a cream, three well beaten 
eggs, and flour to make a soft dough. 
Knead this well and let it rise four 
hours. Then mould into rolls and 
let them rise an hour or more until 
perfectly light. Bake in a quick 
oven about twenty minutes, Glaze 
with white of egg with a little sugar 
stirred into it. 

M. C. S. 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LocaL APPLICATION, as_ they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional 
disease, and in order to cure it you 
must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best 
physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood puri- 
fiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. ‘The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in cur- 
ing Catarrh, Send for testimonials, 
free. 
F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 





For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winsiow’s Soo1n1nec Syrup has been used b 

millions of mothers for their children teething t 
sonthes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Dia a. 
Twenty-Fi e Cents 4 bottle. Sold by all 
ruggists {hroughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Maras. Winstow’s Sootuinec Syrup. 





“ THE MORE YOU SAY THE LESS 
PEOPLE REMEMBER” ONE 
WORD WITH YOU. 





SAPOLIO 
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THE SEASON’S NEW SILKS. in red, black, and gold. Black 
HE parrot and the macaw are grounds, with ribbon-like designs 


our rivals this year, and even 
their plumage will hardly equal the 
brilliancy of our gowns. 

Silk is capable of assuming as 
many faces as there are countries in 
the world, and the dominant feature 
of the new silk modes is that 
cashmerian colours and cashmerian 
patterns play a most extensive role. 
Velvets are to be worn, at least in 
England, asserts a writer in the 
London Queen, but the most distine 
tively new kind has a brightly tinted 
floral chine ground where the blurred 
colors sink into each other, 
laid with a white velvet conventional 
design giving a soft and charming 
aspect. ‘Then again in Paris velvet 
and velveteen are covered with a 
large bold pattern printed and well 
covering, generally of vivid orange 
and red tones, but always, as far as 
pattern is concerned, of cashmerian 
motifs, Satin has been relegated to 
linings, where it is extensively used 
with colored floral brocades, bright 
and vivid, as every fashionable 
colour must be. 

In silks black 
times covered with satin brocades, 
in grass-green and maize, blue and 
straw, petunia and old gold, 
and fawn, and similar mixtures ; 
the patterns large conventionalized 
flowers, outlined with colour. 

A special silk for sleeves, which 
do not remain in the background, is 
a striped Pekin of quite extra 
ordinary amalgamation of colours. 
One broad, vivid stripe succeeding 


over 


grounds are some 


gold 


the other, white and pink, peacock- * 


green and brown, each brocaded, 
Cerise peeps in generally some 
where. A lovely pattern is a 2-inch 


stripe of chiné design, divided by 


narrow bright-tinted satin. Soft 
cashmerian chiné stripes of that 
hazy coluring which is one of the 


triumphs of modern’ weaving, 
alternate with broad bands of color. 


Similar designs in other silks 
meander over coloured grounds in 
conventional floral forms. The 
amalgamations of tint are worth 


noting, blue, pink, and white, peach, 
white and string colour, and black 
and white are best suited to evening 
wear, 

Some patterns of fashionable silks, 
in quite another direction, have 
solid grounds of colour, covered with 
a lace-like design in black all over 
them, the ground either chameleon, 
which means three shades shot to- 
gether, or twotones only. Stripes 
assert themselves more than any- 
thing, perpendicular, not horizontal ; 
the attempt to bring the latter in 
failed utterly. In one example there 
is often violet, mordoré, and lie de 
vin, blue, brown, or claret, Royal 
blue, fawn, and mousse. ‘Taffeta 
chameleons have found favor with 
French dressmakers, and are likely 
to do so in a greater degree with the 
English. Dark shades with a sparse 
brocade like wild geranium, will 
make useful everyday dresses alone, 
and combined with woollens, while 
for evening olive-green of a light 
tone and pink, blue, yellow, and 
white are singularly light and grace- 
ful. Poult de svie, with a 3-4 inch 
stripe, is well to the fore, especially 


and a serrated edge, forming stripes, 
of chiné cashmerian patterns have 
a great element of style, and embody 
many difficult to 
enumerate peach, brown, 
and solferi 
runs riot in 

taffetas 
which 


colours. It is 
them 
and green; blue, brown, 
fancy 
pretty 
with 


no for colour. 
Another 
stripes, 


broidery 


has chiné 
mingle em 


effects, lines or stripes of 


Mos wy 
‘5 . | 





THE FEDORA 


(From the London Queer 


The curious mix 
tures of tones that our grandmothers 
wore when Dickens was at the 
height of his fame have come back 
to us this season; greens blended 
and shot with violets, washed-out 
pinks, brown and violet, and a long 
range of chameleons, poult de soie, 
with cloud and lightning effects, in 


minute flowers. 


black on a chameleon ground. They 
are not so pretty as the rich pine 
patterns on thick poult de _ soie 


grounds, singularly beautiful in their 
cloudy colouring and English made. 
Up to now we have not successfully 
compassed this class of silk in our 
island, now we do so with great 
advantage, and the special manu- 
facturer has gained much &udos 
thereby. The English silk move 
ment has not been without fruits. 
Many of the brocaded patterns, by 
means of the surrounding outline of 
contrasting colour, appear to rise 
from the surface, and this applies to 
the arabesque brocades. Chiné 
floral grounds in satin de Lyon have 
beautiful cloudy effects on similar 
lines in cut black velvet. Satin de 
Lyon moire is one of the hand- 


somest fabrics we have, and on this 
Etruscan conventional scrolls are 
introduced in rose pink, white and 
yellow, blue and grey and serves for 
as dinner 

Chameleon grounds also 
themselves to 


opera mantles as well 
gowns. 


lend 


large bold 








patterns and single flowers, while 
the same article has often narrow 
black velvet stripes in addition, all 
chine. ‘The curious part is that the 
flowers are all printed in the same 
colouring, but assume quite a 
different aspect, according to the 
tones in the warp and woof. One 
of the most brilliant examples was 
nasturtium and. yellowy-red melting 
into each other. Of course there 
are plenty of more ordinary taffetas 
with chameleon effects; the triple 
colours show the stuffs in different 
aspects, and mottled effects will 
find more and more acceptance as 
the months roll on. Other ideas 
assert themselves here and _ there. 
White grounded taffetas, with 
coloured stripes and single flowers, 
will make pretty evening gowns for 
girls, and these are 
centuated by 


sometimes ac 
squares of velvets 
interwoven here and there. The 
white patterns on pink do 
better for the matrons. 


rose 
young 


Lavender isa tint that the French 
will have, and that English women 
adopt with reluctance, but we have 


at last taken to it; 
coloured 


white warps with 
have variegated 
stripes, pink. blue, or lavender. 

de Suez tafietas in medium 
shades and dark grounds show rose- 
bud brocades all over them, and 
nothing is so much liked as rosebuds 
on light grounds. All kinds of 
flowers appear simultaneously in 


woofs 


Gros 


chiné forget-me-nots, clover, pink, 
white, or rather grey primroses, and 


many others. 


Poplins have been brought out 
with self-brocades, and are so light, 
strong, and pretty they have an 
excellent future before them. 
will be greatly used for blouses, the 
colours are bright and varied, and 


the patterns minute. GADABOoUT. 


These 


AUTUMN WRAPS. 
S' IME quite novel and altogether 


delightful wraps for the early 
autumn are now being made. The 
still prevailing fashion of volumin- 


ous sleeves is prohibitive to the 











THE ‘ BUTE.’ 


(From the London Queen.) 


wearing of jackets; consequently, 
most of the outer garments for the 
autumn take the form of capes or 
cloaks, although one or two smart 
little coats are te be seen notably, 
a short one in dark blue cloth, the 
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L. E. FLETCHER & ¢y 


Always on hand a 


Plete line of 





NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, etc 


Mackintoshes 


Custom Sbiris Meu 


LE. Fletcher & 


158 Boylston Street. 


opp. the Common. 


full basque slash e! 
with mignonette 
with black and 
by small steel but \ 
coat of the gre 

in a point at th 

has revers of wl 
with guipure \ 
ful cloak is the I 

blue cloth, lined 
A full, double 


cream-coloured y re, tails 


the shoulders, and is finished 


square collar in Medicis st 

lhe Fedora, another eff 
comfortable cloak, reaching 
feet, is of purple c'oth 
two wide box-pleats 


witha suggestion of the Watt 


mode. A deeply \ ee ( 


black velvet, edged with fur, reaches 


and cuffs 


in the b shop sleeves a 


to the shoulders, 
same draw 


the wrist. For a three-quarter cape 


the smartest little model poss 
made 
with red 
of squirrel, and the soft, deey 
of fox fur is most becoming. 
ing coats are natural 
much attention at present, anc 


] 1 the Rute 
is one happy design called the b 


1 


which buttons al! the way down! 


the feet so as completely t 
the knees when driving, as so many 
ulsters fail to do. It is quite} 
made in navy-blue clot 
breasted, with large buttons 
full back pleats are gathered 
short strap at the waist—altoge 


an eminently practical, snug, 4 ™* 
as ornamental garment 
FALL TRIPS ON THI FITCHBURG. 
The Fitchburg Railroa¢ 
nounces their annual popular \& 
York excursion for Thursday \*" 
ber 3rd. ‘Tickets only $5.00 
round trip. Good going vi@ * 
and the Hudson River steame 
New York and the Fall River? 
to Boston. 5 ae 
Also through the beauty = 
field Valley and the tam “te : yr 
8 t . 


Tunnel on September 2 
Adams. Tickets only 
round trip, good going 
train leaving Boston 4 sss 
and returning, leaving North Ae 
at 4.30 P. M. 





in a fancy boucleé cloth shot 
and green. The lining ss 
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Museum on Mon- 
Che Fatal Card a 
“Messrs. Chambers 
was given first 
yn, before a very 
The play, thanks, 
i superb cast, in- 
Stoddart, ‘Thomp 
ind. Ratcliffe, and 
had a very long 
New York, 
her, interpreted 
uneven merit, 
individual 


tne B st 
lay evel 
jrama , 
its 


in 1D 
Whet 
very 
rk 

7 

Will 


ss in Boston, is 


in 
dis 
for 


evea 1 secret to the 


inguessable \s a play it 
‘ t so. s its pilot 


made of 

| melodramatic incidents 

at somewhat = 1n¢ mnventionally com- 
its character-drawing  well- 

on perfectly familiar 
i not especially human lines: its 
snebulous: its humor grossly 


achieve 


con- 


i ¢) ? 
eG, (HOULT 


In this connection it 

swell be said that the scene, 
rable tself and unques 
ein the frank vulgarity of its 
iyed on the 
nk, and iS to one of its 
mperfect concealment 
A scre rushes is per- 


ng appeal to the 
1} 


Lllery 
limits of the Surrey 


gods, ever 


he Bowery of the 
Ihe toleration 
an average audi- 
vful comment on 
whata prolonged course of farce- 
for the theatrical 
would-be-serious 
are not without 
notably the ex- 


can metropols 
i scene by 


S$ a sorroy 


meday is doing 
rieties lhe 
ms of the play 


rit and interest 

















. . tly planned scene in which the 
: mpetuous, right-hearted lad who 
sae iquarrelled with his father, re- 
ae: uns alittle later to plead whimsi- 
ote ulectionately, honestly, for 
: nission and forgiveness, outside 
‘ sed door within which his 
lies murdered. The much- 
‘eit-upon explosion scene in the 
i ist act, is well conceived, and 
a ‘ried out very clearly, and with 
i wl can only be described 
f al straightforward literalness 
ett. * phrase, as stunning results. 
a ‘s the players grow in fam- 
are a with their own and each 
’ rs’ ws i ibtless the perform- 
$ Wu Bain greatly in facility and 
mers mere Mr. Alison is a plucky and 
$e _" nero n- hief. Mr. Mc. Rea 
wundering, virile Harry Bur- 
“ “ith much sincerity and fetch- 
> “aturalness. Mr. Holt cannot 
TRG. _bray who could! —impart much 
— “ness to the villain who 
ie , olghout bewails his fate at find- 
‘Od erties avillain. Mr. Herman 
+ the “Y ‘e-like indeed, and does eas- 
é “ Most artistic work of the 
ine ' apacity tea blind, feline 
+. lang th ich makes such natures as 
Dect Shine plays wa despicable. Mr. 
Joosst ate of toh ore e ally irritating 
North Bich skill, it ed parent with 
for t Miss Busb ection and reserve. 
poet Sincer, )? SWeetly appealing in 
speck neere and Painstakin ff g 
4 Sadly Mis-cast a6 th g effort, is 
dams € trustworthy 


er hotional heroine. 


Of the others, 





booked 


none offend. The play is 
for an indefinite run. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
Mr. Morrison’s brillantly spectacular 
production of Faust has been re 
ceived with much force. Many new 
and striking electrical effects have 
been introduced: whereof a 
notably the sudden, 
and exceedingly startling bursting 
into bloom of all the flowers in 
Marguertte’s garden,—rather suggest 
a Christmas pantomine than a tragic 
drama. The acting is picturesque 
and effective: Mr. Whittlesey’s 
dierly Va/entine deserving an especial 
word of praise. Next week ‘Special 


few 
simultaneous 


sol 


Delivery,’ a play coming to us with 
a record of noteworthy New York. 
succcess. 

At the Tremont Theatre Miss 


Russell has charmed large audiences 
with her graceful acting and tune 
ful singing in the ‘Tzigane.’ Next 
week we are promised an elaborate 
revival of the pretty and famous ‘ La 
Perichole. 


Atthe Hollis St ‘Theatre Miss 
d’Arville closes, tonight, her fort 
night’s highly successful engage 


ment. Next week that uncommonly 
robust mirth-maker Peter 
Mr. Mc Nally’s new-comedy 
Night-clerk. 

At the Boston Theatre, Burmah 
nightly establishes itself more firmly 
in the favor of theatre-goers. The 
production isso rich in apt and char 


Dailey in 


‘The 


acteristic detail as to. repay many 
seeings. ‘The acting is admirably 
finished, spirited and convincing. 


Mr. Ormonde brings a deal of honest 
winning humanity to the portraying 
of the faithful passionate Irish lover. 
Miss Dupree is wholly sweet, fresh 
and captivating as the sound-hearted 
little variety-actress : and Mr. David 
son Scazi is as droll a bit of rascality 
as the modern drama often enter- 
tains us withal. Burmah is undoubt- 
edly and deservedly looked for a 
tradition Boston Theatre run. 


At the Park Theatre Mr. Sea- 
brooke seems to have captured the 
fancy of the laughter-loving public, 
with the mild and much-put-upon 
gentleman whose ‘ World of Trouble’ 
his brightly-played little comedy sets 
forth. I[twill hold the stage until 
further notice. 


Mr. Courteney Thorpe put upon 
the stage, for the first time, at Prov- 
idence, last week, a tripie bill which 
in variety, charm and admirable pres- 
entation affords an entertainment of 
delicate and unique worth.  Read- 
ing a Tragedy is a farce of the 
quaint wholesomely droll sort, with 
which the work of Rosina Vokes 
was so longand gratefully associated. 
In it Mr. Euguene Sanger, a young 
actor whose character-work will 


un- 
less criticisms misse guess, in the 
not remote future lift his name to 
the high records on which those 


of Dodson, Thompson and Moine to- 
day are writ, plays an unlucky tragic 
author, mistaken for an escaped 
madman, with immense and irresist- 
ible humor. In‘The Light that 
Failed,’ Mr. Thorpe has fine occasion 
for that sensitive, heart-searching 
pathos that is so entirejy within his 


Beecham’'s pills for consti- 
Get the 


book at your druggist’s and 


pation ro and 25¢. 


go by it. 
Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


gift: Mr. Short’s Zortenhow strikes 
exactly the right note, and Miss 


Oesmurde does an amazingly, vividly 
strong bit of work as Sessie the 
tigress-gamme of the London pave- 
ments. In ‘Dorothy’s’ Lover’s—a 
bit of English comedy as fresh as 
the white Mary o’ the English hedge 


rows,— Mr, ‘Thorpe’s Arehdeacon is 
full of churchly dignity and sweet 
humor: Miss Oesmurde JDoroth) 


deliciously girlish and ‘ picklesome’ 
and the three curates are gems of 
bright and honest characterization, 
as stalwart, breezy Greathead is 
presentedto us by Mr. Roberts, 
gentle and poetic Lore by Mr, Short, 


and hoarse and gloomy little Spz/s- 
bury by Mr. Sanger, 
It will hes much to Boston’s artis 


tic loss, should the exigencies of late 
‘booking’ and the pancity of ‘open 


time’ deprive us of a glimpse of 
the pleasantest ‘triple bill’ Bos:on 


has in a long day been offered, 


Mr. Rose, of the Castle Square, 
with his reduced prices and his 
evidently conscientious efforts to 
give as much as possible for the 
money is winning respect. Even 
Mr. Philip Hale, the cock-a-whoop, 


drops the chip, from his shoulder 
when he criticizes the Castle Square 
Opera Company. It is not that the 
productions at the Castle Square are 
of the very first order, for they are 
not. But they have steadily bettered: 
one after another imperfect members 
of the company have been replaced 
with superior singers, and with every 
performance the discipline upon the 
Stage has come nearer perfection. 
At present there is less than ever 
before about the performance to be 
passed over as ‘good enough under 
the circumstances,’ and there is 
more to elicit genuine admiration. 
Where the company is weakest is in 
comedians—there is no good come- 
dian - and in bassos. It is parti- 
cularly strong in its sopranos, Miss 
Clara Lane and Miss Fdith Mason, 
and its baritone, Mr. J. K. Murray. 
And the fine thing about the whole 
matter is that there is every evidence 
that the management intends 
strengthen the weak points. 

This week Martha has been given, 
with Miss Edith Mason as Lady 
Harriet, Mr. Persse as Lionel and 
Mr. Murray as Plunkett. The bass 
part runs too low for Mr. Murray, 
and the sustained effort was too 
great for Mr. Persse. Miss Mason 
however, came off triumphant, as 
artistic a light-opera prima-donna 
as ever sang the songs wherein 
Patti is perfect, and as fetching a 
young woman as ever balanced the 
heart of an audience upon the end 
of a tip-titled nose. It was at 
Martha that our sketches for this 
week were made. 

Next week the same opera is to be 
repeated, with Miss Lane as Lady 
Harriet and Miss Davis as Nancy. 


to 





STAGE WHISPERS SAY 
That when one says of a player 
that his work is among the strong- 
est ofits kind, and the type@s get it 


strang:st of its kind, neither that 
player nor his commentator feels 


happy. With our apologies to Mr. 
Courtenay Thorpe, thus, unwillingly 
our last weeks victim. 

That the electric flowers in Faust, 
this week, varied those of the ‘ Mika 
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Jackson & Company, 


126 TREMONT ST., 


Opposite Park St. Church. 


Fall Styles 1895. 


The Celebrated Hats from 


DUNLAP & CO. 


— OF — 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for Boston. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


FURS, 


In all the latest novelties. 


Seal Sacks, Capes, Muffs, Boas 
Seal Gloves, Robes and 
Fur Lined Overcoats. 


W.H. HOLLOWAY, Proprietor. 


,! SA WEEK 
AGENTS $75 A Mowe 
uetng or eethoe PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themet 
ern method, used ip all factarios 
to plate new goods. Plates guid, 
sliver, niekel, ete , on watches 
jeweiry, table- ware, bleyeles and 
all metal gooda; fine outfits for 

; different sizes; always 

o battery; no toy; ne 
06; no limit to plating 
{| & great money mak & 


W.P. HARRISON & CO. Clerk No. 18, Columbus, Ohio. 
















that bloom 
And the astonished- 
spectators spring, too in sympathy. 

That the ‘Academy’ gallery 
nightly choruses of ‘The Sporting 
“She’s a torrowbred, 


do’ by being flowers 


with a spring. 


Luchess’ 
an’ dat goes, 

That they say 
going to be Moor 
his father. 

That the dear old Shakesperean 
player now at the Museum, hasn't a 
part in which he can Shine 

That what with Burmah’s heavy 
artillery, and the ‘Card’s’ vociferant 
bomb, there’s no danger of 
audiences being caught napping. 

Vhat judging from Mr. Cooper 
Cliffe’s heredity, they’rve beginning 
to make players as Dr. Holmes used 
to say, that to be successful, one 
must make men ; beginning a hundred 
years in advance. 

That thegallery god is getting too 
much into evidence, in other theatres 
than those which exist chiefly for 
his pleasure. 

‘That we’re coming 
Sight of St. Paul’s, and shall 
there on the 3oth. 

That Victory and Miss Bateman 
are fortunately inseparable in the 
world of art. 

That Clarence 
Holt ’— not altogethea 
ter’s possibilities. 

That it is rather Hibernian the 
{Night Clerk should have exclusively 
Dailey associations. 


young Salvini is 
of an Ofhe//o than 


Soston 


slowly ‘In 
arrive 


doesn't ‘ Ketch 
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MEMORY. 


NE of the least understvod, the 
least practised branches of 
the Art, and yet one of the most 
fascinating, is memory work. Very 
few artists practise it at all, and yet 
it is, undeniably, the method by 
which some of the finest work ever 
done was produced. All of Japanese 
art, the work of Millet and of ‘Tur 
ner would not have been, had they 
feared to trust their memory alone 
for the mass and detail of their pic 
tures. Even where a man does not 
rely on it for his finished pictures, 
the effect on his mind of constant 
memory sketching can but be good. 
The effort to reduce a_ given 
scene into its simpler masses; to 
pick out and remember only the 
dominant lines, the broadest masses 
of value and of color —all this will 
sooner or later have a good effect on 
his work direct from nature. It will 
accustom him to overlook trivial de- 
tails, to push always for the ensem- 
ble of what he is painting. 

Mr. Hunt was a great apostle of 
this sort of work. He _ believed, 
and rightly, I fancy, that it devel 
oped the artist in a man quicker 
than anything else. He was for 
ever trying to get his pupils to do 
memory sketches, setting them the 
best of example by doing them him 
self with the greatest skill and _ bril- 
liancy. Dr, Ange!l describes him at 
work: “Taking a block of paper in 
his hands, he began by dashing on 
the paper at one side, near the mar- 
gin, in the most hap-hazard style, a 
large black spot....QOne could 
scarcely imagine that this intensely 
black dot would ever make a reput- 
able part of a picture, and he pres- 
ently said, ‘This looks black to you, 
but I can’t get it as black as I want 
to.’ He went on with the drawing, 
and in about fifteen minutes it was 
completed. There were the dark 
willows at the edge of the water, that 
spread across and made the fore- 
ground, the shore.line and the bridge 
in the middle distance; the hills far 
away, the exquisitely tender clouds 
just over them, and, higher in the 
sky, the nearer cloud forms, the 
whole reflected in the water with a 
success so disproportioned to the 
apparent labor, that it seemed like 
magic.” 

One, at least, among his pupils 
was most faithful in making memory 
sketches. Mr. Hunt was anxious 
that at least a sketch a day should 
be made, and for many years this 
lady made her sketch aday. The 
result, held in book after book of 
sketches, is most interesting. A 
man can trace the progress in them 
from the first timid puerile begin- 
ning to comparative assurance and 
so on to full confidence of power. 
The subjects are of every possible 
description, each one what had made 
most impression in the day just past. 

I take these at random from one 
of the books. Here is one: The 
moon dimly shining through the 
mist and against the dark ungainly 
branches of trees ; below, the darker 
mass of a house and two long bright 
yellow windows cut into it. An- 
other: A girl reading; the lamplight 
gowing on face and book, her sew- 
ing forgotten across her lap. And 
again: The curve of the taffrail ata 


ship’s stern; two dark figures stand 
watching the wake against the dull 
heavy sea and against the violent 
gay colored clouds to the westward. 
Once more: The lower third of the 
drawing, the leaden sea; the upper 
third, the just broken black clouds; 
between them, a rift where the bright 
clear sky shows, and against it, 
dwarfed by their bigness, a ship 
plowing across the limitless waste. 
These are the things seen for a mo 
ment, felt keenly perhaps for that 
moment and then forgot; and these 
are the things from which to makea 
‘memory.’ 

Another profegé of Mr. Hunt, a 
talented wretched lad, too soon and 
yet most happily dead, had the gift 
of memory drawing toa great de- 
gree. It was, indeed, his only gift, 
and he illustrated in his own person 
and work some of the advantages 
and defects of the system. He was 
too lazy, or too artistic, to work 
steadily from nature like other men. 
His friends and patrons gave hima 
year or two at the schools, but he 
could make nothing of them. What 
he liked to do was to geta block of 
paper and a bit of charcoal and 
dream dreams over them, 
dreams of 


Strange 


**Magic casements opening on the foam 


Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.’’ 


and filled full with a light that never 
was on sea or land, With him mem 
ory was but the theme of a few notes 
on which he elaborated his fantasia 
of lights and darks. His work could 
never have been great; there is a 
sturdiness, pith, and backbone to 
the greatest work which his never 
began to have; and yet, in his small 
measure, he was a true artist; and 
its a pity he’s dead. 

Some of my readers may have 
known or have heard of Fuller, the 
night watchman, and of his pictures 
made from memories of the night. 
He was anxious, or his friends were 
anxious for him, to study in some 
school of painting, But Mr. Hunt 
(1 have always thought wisely) said 
that if what he saw as night watch- 
man had led him to paint, he had 
better keep on being night watch- 
man and follow out the vein which 
he had first opened. In his case, of 
course, from necessity the work was 
from memory. 


Another great artist in memory is 
Mr. Whistler. His nocturnes are 
so delicate, so ethereal, as to seem 
things of fancy; and yet it is evident 
on examination that memory is the 
base of them. Indeed, as Mr. Rus- 
kin points out, the most imaginative 
work is only many bits of memory 
pieced together as a whole. But 
these nocturnes of Mr. Whistler are 
not imaginings, but simply nature 
seen through his eyes. I recall an 
exquisite memory of his which was 
exhibited at the Champs de Mars 
some years ago. It was the Cathe- 
dral of St. Mark at Venice in the 
moonlight. The harmony between 
the brown of the church and the 
blue of the sky was perfect. All 
was bathed in the bright obscurity 
of moonlight. Another memory 
was some little square in London at 
dusk, the luminous yellow dusk of a 
not too bad London day. Across 
the square the dim shapes of trees 
glimmered and waved above the 


little shops, whose lights, but just 
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lit, twinkled through the opalescent 
haze. 

There was a fireworks piece, too, 
like the famous one which Mr. Rus- 
kin fell foul of, for aught I know, 
the same. Heavy golden snow flakes 
drifting and floating across dull, 
dark masses of trees ; and somewhere 
in the middle the tower of a great 
palace lit up with a myriad lamps. 

These fireworks pictures were, no 
doubt, in part suggested by some of 
the prints of the famous Japanese 
landscapist, Hiroshigé. Several 
of his prints are of illuminations or 
fireworks; indeed, there are not 
many aspects of nature that he has 
not touched on. Snow, rain, hoar 
frost, the immutable mountain, the 
everlasting sea, all these are joys to 
him and he loves to suggest them. 
I recall one curious point of his. A 
mountain gorge. The dark moun 
tains fill most of the picture. The 
gorge, as if cut by a knife, shows the 
sky beyond; high up at the top of 
the picture is a little foot-bridge, 
and far below it the great red moon, 
but just risen, shines. 

I am told that all of the Japanese 
work entirely from memory. From 
the first, in this matter of drawing, 
their memory is carefully trained, 
instead of being allowed to take care 
of itself, as with us. At a drawing 
school, the pupils are shown some 
object, a flower or a shell; are al- 
lowed to study it for a space of time 

five minutes ora quarter of an 
hour; then it is taken away and 
they are required to draw it. Of 
course it follows that in studying it 
they instinctively grasp for the great 
thing—the proportion, the direction 
of lines, the action, instead ot fiddling 
over local color or modelling. ‘They 
know from bitter experience, what 
will fe// in their memory drawing 
and what will not. Just what is so 
hard to teach the beginner in art, 
they learn almost instinctively. 

It is said that a French professor 
of drawing tried to introduce this 
system, with modifications, into 
France. He had his pupils study 
in the same way a plaster cast, and 
then required them, when it was 
taken away, to draw it. After they 
had drawn for some months, he ar- 
ranged a competition between them 
and pupils who had learned drawing 
in the old method. The story goes 
that the new men beat those of the 
old school. The men of the new 
way grasped at once the essentials, 
with their trained memories held 
enough of detail to give an air of 
finish, and wasted not one stroke in 
niggling. The results must have 
been strong and masterly. If you 
want to know how the drawing di- 
rectly from nature looked, you have 
but to go to any—almost any—art 
school. But this man was ahead of 
his time, and his system seems to 
have been frowned on by such pow- 
ers as then were. 

I wonder how many people who 
admire the work of Jean Francois 
Millet know that it was done wholly 
from memory. I only need to qual- 
ify this by saying that occasionally 
he got someone to pose for a hand or 
head. Millet did not believe in 
working from nature, saying that 
she never posed. I believe it was 
Turner, by the way, who said ‘na- 
ture put him out.’ Of course he 
meant by this the multiplicity of de- 
tail that in nature so often puzzles 
the best of artists. Millet’s work 
never pretended to be other than a 
grave, serious transposition of na- 
ture; a suggestion, rather— nature 
seen darkly as ina looking glass. 
His memory was so exact, and he 
felt nature so keenly, that he knew 
by instinct how the oxen stood by 
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weigh some tons. ‘The material for 
the pier will depend in some meas- 
ure upon the for if 
this should be in some desert, where 
stone is not available, a steel pier 
will be taken from Cambridge. ‘The 
question of site is still undetermined; 
reports in the newspapers to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and Mr. 
Douglass is still abroad in search of 


site selected, 


a perfect atmosphere. 


The exhibiton halls of the Agas 
siz Museum, enormous as they are, 
give but a faint idea of the wealth 
of material which this institution 
possesses, for in the attics and the 
basements, the many rooms and 


laboratories which are not open tothe 
public, and under the 
every possible place 


and in 
are trays filled 
Some of 


cases 


with specimens. these 


duplicates 


are 
of things on exhibition, 
others form complete series of grad 
ations in which the public might not 
have particular interest. Then there 
are other trays containing specimens 
for which the exhibition space avail- 


able is not sufficient, while others of 
the specimens, although collected 
perhaps years ago, have not been 


fully studied or de scribed. 


Prof. Agassiz and his assistants, 
following the broad lines laid down 
by the elder Agassiz have brought 
together material here which makes 
the institution first in the land in 
point of general excellence. In 


some of its departments it is sur 
passed, it is true, by other 
in the country, but by no 
seum in more than two 
partments. It is probable that the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Philadelphia has a larger 
and fuller collection of shells ; a col- 
lection, moreover, which is better 
displayed than the Agassiz, and 
of much more value to the student, 
the amateur, who has a few shells to 
name, or the scientific collector who 
has puzzling problems of nomencla- 
ture to determine. In fact the Mecca 
of conchologists today Philadel- 
phia, precisely as it was Boston half 
a century But the other 
hand there are other departments in 
the Philadelphia Academy which can 
not compare with at Cam 
bridge. In the same way in certain 
lines of fossils and the study of them, 
the museum at Yale has developed 
most wonderfully under Prof. Marsh, 
and leads the world in some lines of 
investigation. If one wishes news 
of that very old family, the trilobites, 


museums 
one mu- 


one of de 


is 


is 


ago. on 


those 


he must go to Yale where Prof. 
Beecher has been making himself 
their confidant, and has been wrest- 
ing from them their secrets, even 
from the cradle to the grave. It is 


curious that this should be literally 
true, and that more is known about 
the young forms of these inhabitants 
of Silurian waters, ages and 
ago, than is known of the same 
stages of most living forms upon this 
earth today. But after all this is 
not unphilosophical. We know more 
of Egyptians, who are dead and gone 
these thirty centuries than we do of 
live central African tribes. The 
former have left their petrifactions, if 
if so we may characterize them, in- 
scriptions in stone; imperishable rel- 
cis in bronze or precious metal, which 
exhumed from the earth finish piece 
after piece of the dissected puzzle of 


ages 


manners, while the 
other, we must catch to study. S 
with the trilobites. In the lime- 
stones and other formations of the 
state of New York there are great 
beds filled with trilobites turned to 
stone, and thousands and thousands 
of these fossils are in the museums 
at Albany and Yale, little fellows 
like bird shot, by the pint, larger 
ones and still larger ones in con- 
stantly diminishing ratio, but the 
latter so well preserved as to give 
excellent evidence as to the structure 


their life and 


© 


of the adult forms. This has been 
Prof. Beecher’s material and here 
has been his opportunity to make 
name and fame for himself, and he 
has made the most of his oppor 
tunity. 

At Cambridge there has not been 
recently quite so active a spirit of 


investigation, but the department of 
Invertebrate Palawontology has been 
by no means idle. The opening to 
the public of rooms which are 
devoted to fossil forms has given an 
opportunity for the 


new 


preparation and 


study of some of the larger species 
in the possession of the museum. 
Dr. Charles W. Eastman, who brings 


with him from his German studies 
thethorough andsystematic methods 


which excite the admiration of the 
scientific world, has entered into 
his special duties here with the 


greatest enthusiasm, and has given 
renewed activity to a department of 
the greatest importance. 
logical 


The geo- 
have fol- 
lowed up the opening of our western 
country remarkable 
and have the 


discoveries which 
have been most 


transferred develop 


ment of certain lines of research to 
the institutions of this country. 
At the present time Dr. Eastman 


exam 
ination and preparation of material 
for which opportunity is nowafforded 
for exhibition, and 
number of priceless treasures will be 
mounted before long, will join 
the Iguanodon in the newly opened 
lower rooms. One of the skeletons 
which lies ready for the mounter is 
that of an Ichthyosaurus, one of 
those great reptile s of Jurassic times. 
The specimen which is here pre 
served will measure some fifteen feet 
in length, and naturally requires 
quite a room to itself to give one 
an idea of its proportions. This 
beast was formerly considered to be 
one of the large ones, but the west 
ern plains have yielded many 
varieties of huge saurians, Bronto 
saurus, for example, which was sixty 
feet in length, weighed perhaps 
twenty tons, when he was feeling 
well, and made a track, when he 
chose to set down his foot, which 
would occupy a square yard. 

Ichthyosaurus however a 
number of redeeming qualities which 
make him respected even in the 
presence of his more ponderous dis- 
tant cousins. Among these items 
may be noted his peculiar eye, which 
the Cambridge specimen shows ad 
mirably well. ‘This organ was per- 
haps as large as a saucer, and was 
peculiar in its armor of bony plates 
which cover all but the lens. These 
were jointed radially, and it is sup- 
posed had at least two purposes, one 
to protect the eye from the pressure 
of the deep water into which the 
beast was in the habit of penetrat- 
ing, and in the second place, to 
modify the curvature of the lens and 
adjust it for near or for far sight, 
both of which were very necessary 
to an animal so huge, was which yet 
dependent upon what it could catch 
of the inhabitants of the sea for its 
food. 

Another fine specimen, collected 
some years ago by one of the Mu- 
seum exploring parties in Kansas, is 
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public quite a 
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of the sloth tribe, and may on exam- 


ination prove to be really a new 
species; not one of the existing 
forms, but one which is extinct. 


This queer animal, which 
somewhere near the armadillo and 
the ant eaters in the classification, 
was formerly much larger than the 
remnant of his race which remains 
today. It led the same kind of ex- 
istence—one can hardly call it life 

hanging back downwards trom the 


is placed 


trees, and moving just enough to 
get fresh leaves for food. Some 


queer stories are told of the laziness 


of the sloth, one farmer in Mexico 
averring that he had a family 
them ina grove just back of his 


house, and for eleven years he never 
saw one of them on the ground and 
very seldom even on the lower 
branches of the trees. ‘They also 
are an excellent example of protec- 
tive coloring, for it is very difficult 
to see them as they hang amid the 
upper foliage of the trees. ‘This 
specimen and quite a number of 
minor things are now awaiting the 
final process of ‘setting up’ and will 
soon be displayed for the instruc- 
tion of general students in 
But this no 
work in which Dr. Eastman has 
hand. Prof. Agassiz, with his 
characteristic liberality, does not 
insist upon his hiding his light even 
under the very capacious bushel of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
and he is accordingly engaged in 
an exceedingly important educa 
tional work which occupies all of 
what might otherwise leisure 
time. ‘This is neither more nor less 
than the translation for the benefit 
of readers of the English language 
of Dr. Karl A. von Zittel’s Palaont- 
ology. ‘This most recent German 
handbook, published only last year, 
is the latest and best of its class. 
The American edition or rather 
translation will however be still an 
improvement on the original, since 
it will include the recent of 
our results in this country, which 
with Beecher’s work on the Brachio- 
pods, and his just published evi- 
dence of a new systematic position 
for the ‘Trilobites, constitute really 
very important changes, In this 
Ir. Eastman has the aid and assist- 
ance of many American specialits 
each in his own department, but the 
general work of translation and ar- 
rangement rests upon him. 


-” 
geology 


is by means all the 


on 


be 


most 


(Continued from page 14) 
ART. 


to a surprising degree. If it be a 
success, he takes a larger canvass 
and with these documents to work 
from gives full sway to memories, 
fceling and sentiment. But he has 
the little sketch to hold him down to 
earth. 

This is a very simple instance. 
In a more complicated effect, he 
sometimes counts up and numbers 
twenty, even thirty values. There 
are some men who can visualize a 
scene so that they can see the thing 
in their head for a few days. but to 
those who cannot, this method may 
be of some advantage. 
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oN PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
afafhatatran sts 


WARE 


A: the : : gane, 
which certainly bears rehear- 


ing very well is to give place to La 
Perichole. 


The opera season at the Castle 
Square theatre is in its 2oth week 
and a} more entertaining series of 


aa, of productions 
Li would be hard 
to find. The 
management has 
fulfilledits prom 
ises to the letter 
and is” giving 
Boston a season 
of music that 
for genuine 
merit and artis 
tic worth has 
never been su! 
passed. A con 
stant wail goes 
up from the critics and best class 
of theatre goers in New York that 
the managers there cater to cheap 
tastes and consider every new pro 
duction solely from the box office 
standpoint, with the rerult that the 
the drama iu the metropolis, artistis 
tically speaking, is ata low ebb. It 
is doubtful if any New York man 
agers would have undertaken such a 





series of operatic productions as 
Boston is having at the Castle 
Square. Boston has made this artis 
tic venture and made it successfully. 
The Castle Square productions are 
the leading feature of Boston amuse- 
ment attractions and in the audi 
ences [there everysenight may be 
found the 
most critical 
of the city’s 
music and 
opera lovers. 
The fact that 
these  enter- 
tainments are / 


offered at ‘new  ™. 
era’ _ prices, fi» \ 
which place “ 


75 cents as 
the cost of the 
best seat in 
the house, is a great factor in their 
immense success. Add to this the 
beauty of the theatre and there can 
be little wonder that the season is 
at the high tide of popularity. ‘The 
opera this week ‘Martha’ is pro- 
duced exquisitely, and the singing 
of the great company has never been 
heard to better advantage. Requests 
have poured in on 
the management 
to continue the 
production an- 
other week. This 
‘new opera every 
week ’ policy has 
been a cause for 
complaint all the 
summer. Many 
would be patrons 
are not able to ar- 
range their en- 
gagements so as 
to be present at the Castle Square 
every week and so have missed some 
of the best operas of the season, 
much totheir regret. It will be good 
news to these and many others that 
‘Martha’ will be given a second 
week. Miss Clara Lane and Miss 
Kate Davis have recovered from 
their illness and will make their ap- 
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llarriet and 
lhe rema.nder 
of the cast will be the same as this 
week, including Mr. Wolff, Mr. J. K 
Murray, Mr. Persse and Mr, Wooley. 
All of these chieved success 
the past week. Pleasurable antici 
pations attach to the appearance of 
Miss Lane and Miss Davis. The 
former is thoroughly at home inthe 
part of Martha, the music of which 
is admirably suited to her voice, and 
the comedy of Nancy will afford 
ample scope for the 
ents of Miss Davis. 
Again has Manager 
vided a 


pearance as Lady 
Nancy respectively. 


unrivalled tal 


Keith pro- 
strong and varied pro 
gramme, It will be an agreeable 
surorise tohearthata prima donna of 


comic opera, Lily 


fey Post, is to appear 
© on Keith’s stage. 
— "bys In consequence of 
the favor which 
Alcide Captaine 
was received the 
past week, she has 
been retained, and 
will continue to 
present her fear 
it less, and matchless 
act upon the trap 
eze. All the other sixteen numbers 
are new, and many of them novelties. 
Among the list are the 
Comedy Trio, who present 
comedy sketch ; 
in a dancing act, 


famous 
a funny 
the O’Brien Sisters, 
which will surprise 
the devotees of terpsichore; Can 
field and Carlton, legitimate come 
dians, who offer a new style of funny 
sketch; Katherine Gyles, in an act 
of; club swinging; the Crescent 
Club Sextette. The other artists 
are all of a high grade, and the bill 
thoroughout is one which is sure to 
please. 


The regular fall and winter season 
of the Boston Museum under its 
new Management was inaugurated 
last Monday evening with a pro- 
ductian by Charles Frohman of the 
melodramatic triumph Tne Fatal 
Card by Haddon Chambers and B. 
C. Stephenson which ran for nearly 
200 nights in New York last season. 
The piece calls for large scenic set- 
tings and the finest quality of his 
torionism and the interesting story 
demands and receives the completest 
illustration at all point 


Beginning on Monday J. J. Cole- 
man’s post office play Special 


Delivery will be the attraction for a 
brief engagement at the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre. It is from the pen 
of David H. Scully. It has an 
interesting story ofa struggle, told 
by action, not by dialogue, and it 
moves logically and directly to a 
acrisis. It is full of comedy and 
song. The scenic effects are master 
pieces of stage mechanism ; notably 
Old Harlem Bridge by moonlight, 
and the interior of the Mail Delivery 
Department of the New York Post 
Office in full operation. 


New Eneland Conservatory. 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Fall Term commences Sept. 5th. 


Offices open for registration August 29th. 


Frank W. HAs, General Manager. 






A TABLE 
D'HOTE 
DINNER 
| GOc. ! 


In the HANDSOMEST 


DINING ROOM in Boston. 
Yes, in the sts, ey New Addition 


- TO THE— 


CASTLE 


HOTEL, 


No. 419 TREMONT STREET, 
Ground Floor Entrance, 8 Chandler St. 


When? Bevining today and Continuing 
7 ) 


Every Day from 5 to 8 P.M 
Choice of Three Imported Wines — Rhine, 
Sauterne or Claret — 25 Cents Extra. 
MU siro 
In the form of Concerts by large Orches- 
tra 5 to 9 P.M. 


Fvery appointment new and everything strict- 
ly b.rst-Class. GEORGE H. TESSIER & CO.,, 
Proprietors 


MARION TERRY’S GOWNS. 


N London American actresses are 
looked to, not only as excitresses 
of emotions but also as arbitresses of 
fashion. ‘Their dresses are discussed 
in the smartest circles. Here is an 
account of Miss Marion Terry’s lat 
est triumph, reported in an English 
paper. “The very latest ideas in 
costume are not to be expected from 
Alabama, the new play at the Gar- 
rick; for plantation life in the South 
ern States is easy-going and unfash- 
ionable. Nevertheless, it is impos 
sible for a piece in which Miss 
Marion Terry appears not to have 
some distinction lent by that charm- 
ing actress’s personality, and the 
gowns worn by her are all elegant 
though simple. ‘The first, an unam- 
bitious morning dress of white silk 
muslin, is made with a full bodice 
and an untrimmed but beautifully 
hung skirt. A white ribbon sash is 
tied in front with long bows and 
ends, and a cluster of pink roses 
fastened in at the waist. With this 
Miss Terry wears a becoming Leg 
horn hat, trimmed with broad bows 
of white silk and a cache pfeigne of 
white roses. The second dress, 
worn ina moonlight scene out-of- 
doors, is a beautiful tea-gown of 
turquoise blue glace silk. The front 
hangs perfectly straight, without 
any apparent fastening, and the ful- 
ness at the back is arranged Watteau 
fashion, A fichu otf white chiffon, 
descending to form a slight V-open- 
ing at the back, is loosely tied in 
front, and falls in frilledends nearly 
to the hem of the dress. The sleeves, 
which are immensely full, are made 
of the blue silk, slashed throughout 
their entire length with white chiffon 
that suggests an under sleeve. It 
is a gown that depends much on the 
perfect cut of the maker, and the 
perfect carriage of the wearer, but, 
both these conditions being present, 
the effect is admirable. The third 
garment resembles the first in its 
general outlines, and is made of 
transparent grass lawn in a shade 
of deep cream. The trimming to 
this is a wide belt of softly swathed 
glace silk in a tint of lettuce-green. 
This obviously pretty effect might 
be repeated with advantage on the 
lawn of sOme country house before 
the September sun has ceased to 
smile. 
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Amusements, 


B.F.KEITH’S ».. 


Week of Sept. 23. 


LILY POST 


The Operatic Sta 
AND A BIG VAUDEVILLE Company 
Continuor Perf ar 
Price $ 
SQUARE 
THEATRE. 
421 Tr 
I rres I 
St 
In responte to extraor 
laces 


MAH Tt 

NI \ y; 

J ' 

CLARA LANE, 

WILLIAM WOLFF, J. K. MURRAY, 

THOMAS PERSSE, ARTHUR WOOLEY 
NEW ERA PRICES 

765C. All seats reser 25c, 35c, 50c, 

Every Evening at 8 Mat 


Come Once and You Wil soime Every Wet 


BOW DOIN SQ. 


CHARLES F. ATKIN 


KATE DAVIS, 


Return of Last Season’s Big Hit, 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


rHE UP TO DATI 
Evenings at Mat 


Sutton Vane’ 


NEXT | 
WEEK | 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


Even'gs at 8. Matinee W 


“ An instantaneou 


A MAMMOTH PRODUCTION 
The Great Drama’ °°" S's 


Management, Cnartt 


THE 


FATAL CARD 


__ “Geed, sound Melodrama 


MECHANICS 
FAIR 


BOSTON, OCT. 2 10 NOV. 30 


Will be more attractive than ever 





Popular prices of Admission. 


Full Announcements Later. 


KNA 


PIANOFORTES 


t yorkmanehiP 
Unequalled in Tone, Touct Ww = 
and Durability Terms reason 


OLIVER DIPSON COMPANT 


SOLE AGENTS. : ert 
E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano 


453-463 Washington Strecl 
TAKE ELEVATOR 


E 
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FARMS ‘0 HOMES, 


CHABIN'S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


Ur Ong Fucert. 








North Shore Home of Well- 


Beautilu 
known Merchant. 
e. convenient to steamboat land- 
y house, 9 rooms, open fire-place, 
* ing water, cemented cellar, stable, 
- : acre land, over 50 fruit trees, 


harming lawn and shrubbery; cost 

part cash; always occupied by 

CHAPIN'S FARM AGENCY, 

g, Boston 

With Stock and Tools. 

r Lebanon, N. H., stock and 

st about what the buildings cost ; 

in cultivation, bal- 


ris acres, 30 
ws and pair horses, abundance 
wed with machine ; the soil is rich 
rat house and barn; attractive 
cemented cellar, ceilings 
inted pered and blinded, 
horses. 2 box stalls, silo, car 
, piggery, hennery, corn 
t stone wall under whole 
Hing 6 cows, fine pair horses 
wher was offered $250), mow- 
three plows, two ‘harrows, 
horse cart, buggy, sleigh, double 
all farm tools Phe price of 
Si4 part cash. CHAPIN’S 


aR} NCY. Herald Building, Boston. 


Sickness Compels Sale. 


York County, Me., de- 





, iful town of Berwick; 

ied, cut go tons hay, will cut 

, worked, keeps 8 cows and 4 

ses st markets for all produce 100 fruit 
es, wa jriven to house and bara by wind mill ; 


, 12 rooms, bay window, piazza, etc.; 
arn 28x75, well lighted and ventilated ; silo; horse 
wrriage house, corn chamber, wood shed, 
‘ ce house, hennery, etc., all complete. 
nly $;¢00, part cash. A practical farmer will 
. : s farm at first glance. CHAPIN’S 
FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 

Celebrated Premium Farm. 

e sold to settle estate At one time consid- 
farms in Bristol County; and re- 
s at county fair; one mile from large 

stores, depots, etc.; 5 miles from 
acres; no rocks; strong, heavy, 

ay sub-s ever-failing brook, well and cistern, 
Ww standing in good order ; good barn 
1 house tool house, 


Mus 


erec i be 


ow ar corn house, 
table wood; price $35 


HAPIN FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 


Somersworth, N. H. 


f 18 acres, 


bearing 
newly 
sinted, papered, etc., cemented cellar under whole; 
ed, piggery, hennery, for 100 hens; 

P , wood shed, etc.; all in first rate repair ; 
fom iding horse, harness, 2-seat wagon, 
wag »w, cow, roo chickens, and all small 

uh. CHAPIN'S FARM AGENCY, 


g, Boston. 


Pretty we far 46 mile to the station ; 
t 20 tons hay; young, 


story house, 5 rooms, 


Herald Buil 
Charming Home at Plymouth. 


Cost $630 


and bath 


; must be sold; 2 story house, 15 rooms 
mvenient for 2 families; piazza; stable, 
apboarded and painted, cupola and vane; basement 

Soe 






' for 6 cows t choice fruit ; unexceptional neigh- 
hood gibly situated ; 3 minutes’ walk to electric 
ars ; price y $4200, $1000 cash. Apply to owner, 

Mayflower Sc., Plymouth ; or CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 
N Valuable Residential or Apartment 
House Site in Cambridge. 
Let 75x 160 ft., 7§ ft. to electric cars; fine resi- 
dences adjoining ; church on opposite corner; one of 
¢ finest situations in the city for investment or resi- 
dence pr $6300; $4300 cash; apply to CHAPIN’S 
FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 
Summer Home at Deer Isle, Me., 
for $450. 
jwhe varrel of mackerel within 20 rods 
f the ge 16x25 with piazza surround- 
1 ng it, delig y ated on the shore of Penobscot 
Bay, few steps to the landing; about an acre of land, 
with water frot he cottage is new, nicely painted 
and attract \ glorious place for your family to 
spend the s Only $450. CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY 


1 Building, Boston. 
New and Beautiful Home on the 


ie Banks of Ware River. 


,_ Hand rchitecture, high, sightly and very health- 
ful | 1 inutes walk to depot, schools, 
and postoffice ; 11 acres, fine garden, 

; 2-stery house, 12 rooms, broad 

bay » ws, observatory, rich open fire 
apered, painted and blinded; piped 

most thorough manner for private 

torseen family changes compel im- 

‘era! fine henneries; sacrifice price, 

‘S FARM AGENCY, Herald 


“ Fairview.” 


f the most beautiful and heath 
is team heated house; to rooms 
Sater nt hun with filter, never-failing well, 
ble ; nearly new stable for 3 cows 
age room, shed, workshop, hen- 


30, 





ready : n for ice house and frame all 
smali trois § ' fruit, all kinds; make fine, 
steeet - 9-8 oni 1 neighborhood; well-shaded 
ies endo @ thee, schools, churches, etc., 
AGENCY. 4 cash. CHAPIN’S FARM 


iding, Boston. 


Good Old Maine Homestead. 


autifuliy 


12 mile from Bath, on Maine 
‘rom station; 90 acres, 5 acres 
ably divided ; 22 acres valuable 
1 house, cemented cellar. open 
arns, corn house, hennery, etc., 
vould make delightful summer 





. mn nee $ ash, balance $200 year at 
AGENCY - sold CHAPIN’S FAR 
- Hera Bui ding, Boston. 


Be: Pretty Cliftondale Home. 


Suburb, one of sien be bargains in this delightful 









{ to which is a 2-story house of grooms, bay 
Dep Shoo ft ae é lectric bells, ete; large shed; 
Minutes to the o:. and lawn, fruit for the family; 4 

$rkco, 


Herid CHAPIN’ ARM AGEN 


’ ston, 





Station; : minute to electrics, onl 
sah. F Ney, 








THE MODERN PEGASUS. 


BICYCLE is better than a horse 

to ninety-nine men and women 

out of a hundred, writes P, J. Hubert, 

Jr., in Scribner’s Magazine, because 

it costs almost nothing to keep, and 

itis never tired. It will take one 

three times as far as a horse im> the 
same number of days or weeks. 

In touring with a bicycle I can 
make fifty miles a day as comfortably 
as twenty miles on foot, and [I can 
carry all the clothing I need, besides 
a camera and other traps. The exer- 
cise is as invigorating as walking, or 
more so, with the great advantage 
that you can get over uninteresting 
tracts of country twice as fast as on 
foot. In fact, as any bicyclist knows, 
walking seems.intolerably slow after 
the wheel; even easy-going tourists, 
with women in the party, can make 
forty miles a day and find it play. 

Perhaps even greater and more 
important than its use as a touring 
machine is the bicycle as an every- 
day help to mechanics, factory hands, 
clerks, and all people wholive in or 
near small towns. ‘Thanks to this 
modern wonder, they can live several 
miles away from their work, thus get- 
ting cheaper rents and better sur- 
roundings for their children; they can 
save car-fares and get heal@ful exer- 
cise. 

For the unfortunate dwellers in 
cities it offers recreation after work- 
ing hours and induces thousands 
who would never walk to get out into 
the air and find out for themselves 
that life without out-door exercise is 
not living. 


THE VIRTUE OF BIGNESS. 


N Italian gentleman whom I met 

while travelling, says a writer 

in Scribner’s Point of View, disclosed 

a most depraved inappreciation of 

the wonderful vastness of the United 
States. 

He spoke English very well, for he 
had been many years in London, and, 
as we were enjoying the sea-coast 
view between Pisa and’ Via Reggio, 
he asked politely whether I was not 
an American from ‘ The States.’ On 
learning that I was, he begged me to 
tellhim something of our Government. 

“ You have a President of the coun- 
try, the whole States, is it not?” he 
inquired, earnestly. 

I nodded assent. 

“ Va bene! If aman kills, murders 
— you understand — who tries him, 
the Federal or the State courts?” 

“The State courts,” I replied, “un- 
less it is a case of treason.” 

“Tf he is convicted, who can par- 
don him—the President, of course?” 
he asked, with calm assurance and a 
slight emphasis on the ‘ of course.’ ” 

“ No, indeed; if a murderer is tried 
in the State courts, he can be par- 
doned only by the State Board of 
Pardons, if there is one, or by the 
State’s chief officer, the Governor. 
The President has nothing to do with 
hs 

“Well!” flashed my companion 
sarcastically, “in /fa/y the Governor 
of a little petty province has not the 
vardening power.” 

Sir,” I thundered, now thoroughly 
angry, ‘ Italy will go twice into the 
petty province of Texas.” 

It was very naughty to get angry, 
and especially with such a_ politely 
sarcastic little Italian. I know it. 
But who could sit still and hear the 


sheer, unapproachable, nay glorious 
immensity of our country assailed 
No one ex- 
cept the audacious fop, who, every 
now and then, annoys us with a 
that bigness is, 


without getting angry? 


brazen assertion 
after all, not such a virtue, 







































































Corset Waist. 


Made to conform to th: 


natural behuty of the 
figure, and with regard 
to the most approved 
rules of health, to fit » 
ages and shapes, froa) 
infants to adults, Sore Ly 
all Leading Retatiors, 
Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS., 
Manuf'rs and Patentres, 
341 Brena rar: N.Y. 
rane, é. 
537 Marker Be 
San Francisco. 


WHY NOT? 


Foy she is only thirteen, 
and cuts and makes her 
own dresses and those of 
her mother and sister, She 
learnt at the 


DRESS - CUTTING 
SCHOOL, 


! Beacon Street. 


And pe: or your daughter would do wel 
to do likewise. School daily from 9 to 12 an 
1 to 5. Mondayy Wednesday and iday 
evenings, from 7 to 9. 


Visitors Always Welcome. 


$25 to $50 rags 


Stree. or selling 
“Old ls Plater.” Only 
practioal way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete 

quickly done by dipping in melte 

metal, No experience, polishing 
jor machinery. Thick plate at one 
_] operation; laste 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do, 









Piater sells readily. Profits large 
W. P. Harrison & Co Colum bus,0 


THE ART OF PLEASING. 

HE art of pleasing, which used 
to be considered quite enough 
of a profession to satisfy the soul of 
any female, seems today in the 
reaction against such an extreme 
view in some danger of being thrust 

into a place dishonorable. 

True, it takes time to acquire this 
gentle and valuable art, says a writer 
in Harper’s Bazar, and true, it takes 
money indirectly, for time is coin for 
the modern woman, whose work is 
worth its hire. But no amount of 
direct money earned or inherited can 
buy the genuine art to please. It is 
born with some women, as intangible 
as a gossamer web, seemingly a 
nothing until it clings about the face 
in a forest walk, not to be lightly 
brushed aside. To deliberately ac- 
quire and weave so delicate a fibre 
takes, not coin, but heart and hand 
labor. 

“ Now,” asks the modern woman, 
‘** is it to be demanded of me to keep 
up my public career, my home life, 
my social duties, my power to dress 
well, and cultivate also the art of 
pleasing ?” 

Unless you do all this and more, 
madame or madamoiselle, you are 
not atypical modern woman. The 
blown feminine flower of this decade 
must have the broadening influence 
of a public career, the sweetening of 
home life, the power which social 
influence undoubtedly gives, and the 
arts of dressing well and of pleasing 
must be included under the general 
heading ‘womanly.’ 

How one human body can support 
this many-sided strain is an end of 
the century marvel, but women are 
noted down the ages for their powers 
of endurance, and certain it is if they 

now let slip but a single one of all 
these gradually acquired attributes, 
they wil] miss it sadly at every turn. 








New Enotano 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dee. 31, 1894 $24,252,828, 71 
LIABILITIES .. ‘ 22,217,399+94 


$2,035,428.77 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate premium, 
Awnnvat Casn distributions are paid upon all 


policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren= 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 


is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute, 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BEN]. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B, TURNER.,Asst. Sec. 


FREE] 


We direct special at 
tention to the following 
remarkable statement: 


For many years I suf- 





feréd from Catarrh, 
which destroyed my 
hearing, at * ““~ twenty 
five years i so deaf 


that I could not hear a 
clock strike by holdin, 
my earagainstit. I had 
tried every knuwn rem- 
edy, and nothing gave 
me the slightest relief, 
lL obtained Dr. Moore’s 
treatment, and in three weeks my hearing began to 
improve, and now I can hear common conversation 
across a room ; can hear a clock strike fn an adjoi 
room, 30 feet away. I think I am entirely cured, 
my hearing permanently restored, 
EDWIN COLEMAN, Maize, Kas, 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove beyond doubt 
that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Ly 
Diseases, I wil] for a short time, send Medicines for 
three months’ treatment free. Address 


J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnata, O 









A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


PB otha ho - as well as Beautifies the 


kin, Noother cosmetic will do it, 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection, On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
ears; no other 

as, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 

i terfeit of similar 
name. The distinguished Dr, L. A. Sayre, said toa 
lady of the Aautton (a patient): “ As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend ‘Gouraud's Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every -~ Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 





jury to the skia. 

FRED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 
St., N.Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and ey Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 5. Chetan and Europe. 

Also found in N. Y, City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers, 
Beware of Base imitations. 1 aa Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
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DSCCCKKS 


YOU HAVE SEEN 


POWDER 


advertised for many Paci but hava 
you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 
not know what an IDEAL COM- 
PLEXION POWDER IS. 


| POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged 
beautifier,has many refreshing uses. 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 
tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; in 
fact it is a most delicate and desira- 
ble protection to the face during hot 
weather. 
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It is sold everywhere. 
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Opening of | 
Novelties. 


Tuos. Qauiscuan & G0. 


SPECIAL.— You are cordially invited to in- 
spect our Fall Styles in 


CARPETS 


now on exhibition. 


You will observe should you favor us 
with a visit, that there is an endless variety 
to select from, that our prices are the 
lowest in the city and that our Private 
Goods are unequalled in design and coloring. 











558 - 562 Largest 


WASHINGTON ST., | Retailers in 
| New England. 


1531010100310 Se 0 oe S10 eS Se Re See 


OPP. ADAMS HOUSE. 
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- Houcuton & Dutton. 


Toy Department. 





DAINTY DOLL DEVICES. 


We have landed. during the past ten days, nearly 100 cases of Dolls and Toys from 
the leading French and German manufacturers, and on.Monday shall be ready to show 
many of the new designs, Our stock includes 


KID, JOINTED and DRESSED DOLLS, 


and most of our styles, being original, cannot be procured elsewhere. Even a casual in- 
spection will convince any one that we are giving much greater values than can be found 


elsewhere. 

In Dressed Dolls we \have much the largest line ever shown in Boston, embracing 
almost innumerable styles. Even our cheapest Dolls have, mohair wigs and entirely new 
styles of dressing. 


Jointed Dolls, 14 inches high, with fine bisque heads, full flowing wigs, shoes, stockings 
and fancy chemise: prices ‘ 


/25c, AND UPWARDS. 


Fine Aid Dolls with bisque heads and fine hair, 14 inches long, hip and knee joints, 
shoes and stockings; prices 


24c, AND UPWARDS. 


DOLLS. 


CHINA RUBBER AND INDESTRUCTIBLE. 


Also Dolls’ Heads, Hats, Shoes, Jewelry, Furniture, Toilet 
Sets. Everything for Dolls and Dolls for Everything. 








IRON VELOCIPEDES, 
$1.69, $1.98, $2.08, and $2.73 Bach. 


remont and Beacon 


pees 





LADIES’ FURS, 


CAPES, COATS 
DRESS SKIRTS, FEATHER BOAS, 


BTC. 














AT LOWEST PRICES. 
OPENING OF FALL SEASON’S NOVELTIES, 


SPRINGER 
BROTHERS, 


The Cloak Manufacturers, 


500 Washington Street, corner Bedford, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR LADIES’ FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 


HIOUSEFURNISHING PURCHASERS 


SHOULD SEE OUR GREAT LINE OF 


Parlor Suits, Odd Chairs, Bureaus, 
Chamber Sets and White 
Enameled Bedstcads. 


: You should visit the Carpet Department and 
| see the beautiful colorings of this season's styles. 
A large assortment to select from. 











We Supply Everything Needed 
for Housekeeping. 


Illustrated Circulars free, showing of 

leaders. in Parlor Suits, Chamber Sets, 

Ladies’ Oak Parlor Desk, Dining-Room Furniture, Hall Stands, Morris 
$10.00. Chairs and Desks. 


SEHECIAL: OF FEF. 


. : q 
To those who mention THe ComMMONWEALTH, we will deliver al! goods free 


of charge to any point within 100 miles of Bos 


A. McARTHUR & CO.. 
HOUSEFURNISHERS, 


16-26 Cornhill, . Boston, Mass. 
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